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GROWING  PLANTS  FROM  SEED 


Growing  from  seeds:  why 

AND  HOW  at  a  time  when  it  is 
easy  to  buy  even  the  most  exotic 
plants  from  a  nearby  nursery,  many  avid 
gardeners  consider  it  a  pointless  waste  of 
time,  or  just  too  difficult  to  grow  any 
plants  from  seed.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
numerous  reasons  why  growing  from 
seed  is  important  and  rewarding. 

One  of  the  most  important 
reasons  for  growing  plants  from 
seed  is  that  it  maintains  genetic 
diversity.  Have  you  noticed  all  of 
the  diseased  and  dying 
Photinia  and  Raphiolepis 
around  the  Northwest 
(and  in  the  southeast  U.S. 
as  well)?  They  are  usually 
the  product  of  propagation  by 
stem  cuttings  where  all  of  the 
offspring  have  the  same  disease 
resistance  (or  lack  thereof)  as  the 
parent  plant,  resulting  in  massive 
die-off  when  a  plant  disease  such  as 
black  spot  arrives.  Seed  propagated 
plants,  having  more  varied  genetic  make- 
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up,  are  likely  to  have  a  greater 
portion  of  individuals  with  disease 
resistance.  In  addition,  few  dis¬ 
eases  (viruses  being  the  main 
exception)  are  carried  in  the 
seeds,  while  any  present  in  the  parent 
plant  are  likely  to  be  transferred  through 
the  stem  cutting.  When  the  chestnut 


Double  Lenten  Rose 

blight  and  dutch  elm  disease  ram¬ 
paged  through  Europe  and  the  U.  S. 
many  trees  died,  but  the  resistant  *> 
ones  survived  and  produced  seed 
more  likely  to  have  good  genes 
for  disease  resistance. 

Besides  disease  resistance, 
seed  propagation  increases  the  opportu¬ 
nity  for  plant  improvement  through 
hybridization  and  selection.  A  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  most  popular  garden 
plants  of  today  are  those  developed  by 


hybridizers  like  Tony  Avent  of 
Hosta  fame  and  Englands  Blooms  of 
Bressingham,  developers  of  many 
interesting  new  perennials.  What 

a> 

they  do  on  a  large  scale  with  fancy 
equipment  can  be  done  relatively  simply 
in  any  home  garden.  It  just  takes  a  little 
effort,  imagination  and  patience. 

One  of  the  things  that  has 
impressed  me  most  about  Marge 
Baird  (one  of  the  long  time  pow¬ 
ers  that  be  with  the  NHS  Seed 
Exchange)  is  the  number  of  aza¬ 
lea  hybrids  she  has  developed 
and  named.  Not  only  are  the 
seeds  tiny,  but  they  can 
take  a  year  +  to  germi¬ 
nate  and  a  lot  more  years 
to  flower.  The  large  seeds 
produced  can  often  be  germi¬ 
nated  in  the  same  year,  and 
bloom  in  the  second  year,  much 
more  encouraging  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  propagator.  On  the  other  hand, 

I  haven’t  come  up  with  anything  spec¬ 
tacular — yet. 

While  purposeful  cross-pollination 
with  tagging  and  record-keeping  can  be 
a  hassle,  many  interesting  new  forms 
come  from  a  combination  of  seed  propa¬ 
gation  and  selection  of  plants 


with  special  characteristics 
which  are  then  propagated 
vegetatively  to  maintain  that  characteris¬ 
tic.  Prime  examples  are  all  the  new 

Continued  on  page  2  > 
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GROWING  PLANTS  FROM  SEED  continued 


Heuchera  forms  in  purple  or  silver 
that  have  recently  been  intro¬ 
duced.  But  even  with  these,  a 
certain  percentage  will 
come  true  from  seed.  Last  year,  when  I 
planted  seed  collected  from  a  Heuchera 
‘Palace  Purple’  plant,  the  resulting  off¬ 
spring  were  bright  green,  a  wonderful 
bronze  color,  or  purple  like  the  parent 
plant.  I’m  sure  that  if  I  had  bothered  to 


count  noses,  I  would  have  found  that 
the  numbers  of  each  color  correspond 
ed  closely  to  the  ratios  of  Brother 
Mendel’s  pea  plants  that  I  remember  so 
well  from  my  first  botany  classes. 

Open  pollinated  seed  (result¬ 
ing  from  two  varieties  or  species,  or 
even  genera,  planted  in  close  proxim¬ 
ity)  are  most  likely  to  produce  that 
special  offspring.  Leyland  Cypress 


HINTS  FOR  SEED  PROPAGATION 

♦  1.  Use  a  commercial  seed  starting  mix  or  make  your  own  from  one  part  regu¬ 
lar  potting  soil  and  2  parts  sand  or  perlite.  Beware  of  commercial  mixes  that  are  most¬ 
ly  peat.  They  are  often  too  soggy  and  if  they  dry  out  too  much  it’s  hard  to  get  them  to 
re-absorb  water.  Spread  in  flats  and  water  well  before  sowing  seed. 

4  2.  Scatter  or  place  seed  on  surface.  If  seed  is  large,  cover  with  more  soil  or 
poke  down  in.  Mixing  very  small  seed  with  diy  sand  before  sowing  will  improve 
evenness  of  distribution. 

4-  3.  Bottom  heat  helps  with  more  difficult  species  but  isn’t  necessary. 

4  4.  Use  white  plastic  as  a  cover  for  flat;  a  cold  frame  or  greenhouse  works  better 
than  clear. 

4  5.  Seeds  that  need  cold  treatment  should  be  mixed  with  peat  and  placed  in  a 
ziploc  bag  in  the  refrigerator,  not  a  freezer.  Seed  that  ripens  in  the  spring  or  early 
summer  should  be  started  in  warm  conditions  and  then  can  be  cold  treated  for  60-90 
days  if  it  doesn’t  germinate;  whereas  seed  that  ripens  in  the  fall  should  be  cold  treated 
first,  then  moved  to  warm  conditions.  Cold  and  warm  cycles  can  be  repeated  as  many 
times  as  necessary. 

4  6  Fertilize  seedlings  frequently  with  a  balanced  fertilizer  but  do  not  overwater. 
Most  do  best  when  the  medium  is  allowed  to  almost  dry  between  watering.  This 
decreases  the  problems  of  fungus,  algae  and  fungus  gnats. 

4  7.  Learn  to  recognize  liverworts  and  pick  them  carefully  off  of  the  soil  surface 
before  they  really  get  started.  Some  tough  plants  will  come  up  right  through  them,  but 
more  delicate  ones  are  smothered.  Anti-liverwort  chemicals  are  available  if  the  prob¬ 
lem  becomes  too  great. 

4  8.  Have  patience.  Some  seeds  require  as  much  as  two  years  to  germinate. 

SOME  REFERENCES  I  HAVE  USED 

Browse,  Phillip  M.,  1988.  Plant  Propagation.  Simon  and  Schuster,  New  York. 

Loewer,  Peter,  1995.  Seeds:  The  Definitive  Guide  to  Growing,  History  &  Lore. 
Macmillan,  New  York. 

Success  With  Seeds  from  Park  Seed  Co.  in  Greenwood,  S.  C. 

Pamphlets  are  available  when  ordering  from  seed  exchanges. 


(love  it  or  hate  it!)  was  the  chance  result 
of  a  natural  cross  occuring  many  years 
ago  in  England  between  Cupressus 
macrocarpa  and  Chamaecyparis 
nootkatensis.  Last  summer  I  had  three 
different  colors  of  Scabiosa 
planted  together  in  my 
garden.  At  the  end  of  summer, 
I  cut  them  down,  intending  to 
save  the  seed  for  next  year  and 
“  *  threw  them  aside  to  dry  a  bit. 
Unfortunately  rains  came  before  I 
removed  the  seed,  and  they  actually 
started  sprouting  while  still  attached  to 
the  old  flower  head.  Not  one  to  waste 
determined  seedlings,  I  potted  up  about 
10  flats  worth  and  placed  them  in  my 
ventilated  but  unheated  greenhouse. 

They  may  simply  mimic  their  par¬ 
ents  for  color  or  maybe  I’ll  have 
something  new.  But  whether  or 
not  I  come  up  with  something 
different,  for  a  minimal  amount 
of  work  I’ll  have  a  lot  of  new 
plants  to  use  myself,  sell,  or 
give  away. 

Seed  growing  is  far  easier 
than  people  think.  Many  books  will  tell 
you  that  you  must  cook  your  potting  soil 
to  sterilize  it,  and  use  new  flats  and  pots 
or  sterilize  old  ones  by  washing  in  a 
bleach  solution.  As  for  me,  I’m  a  “survival 
of  the  fittest”  grower.  I  use  the  flats  I 
bought  ground  covers  in  or  four  inch 
pots  left  from  seasonal  color  plantings.  I 
don’t  cook  or  sterilize  anything.  (Mother 
nature  doesn’t  either  and  the  nursery  that 
used  the  pots  and  flats  before  me  proba¬ 
bly  used  enough  pesticides  to 
last  a  lifetime).  My  potting 
soil  is  Growers  Design  Mix 
from  Pacific  Topsoils.  (Anyone 
can  buy  there  in  bulk).  If  the  seed 
comes  from  a  plant  that  likes  a  really 
well-drained  soil,  I  stir  in  sand  and/or 

Continued  on  page  9  ► 
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NOTES  FROM  ITALY 


The  first  thing  you  notice  about 
an  Italian  garden  is  that  it  is 
very  hot.  You  are  forced  to  nav¬ 
igate  from  one  shady  spot  to  another. 
The  next  is  that  it  is  highly  structured, 
with  many  hedges,  stone  work  and 
statuary.  Water  splashes  in  huge  central 
fountains  or  in  secret  grottos  in  dark 
places.  The  feeling  of  time  is  every¬ 
where,  present  in  crumbling  stone  and 
ancient  oaks.  Heat,  structure  and  time 
are  common  in  most  Italian  gardens 
and  almost  define  the  style. 

Gardens  are  a  luxury  in  Italy  and 
historically  have  been  attached  to  the 
palaces  and  villas  of  the  wealthy.  Water 
and  space  are  hard  to  come  by  because 
so  much  is  used  for  agriculture  and 


The  Vatican  Garden 


cities  are  closely  built.  Villas  were  con¬ 
structed  on  hillsides  to  escape  the  heat, 
and  terraced,  either  away  from  the 
house  to  capture  a  view,  or  upwards 
from  the  house  to  create  courtyard.  The 
historic  gardens  were  built  to  impress, 
to  be  used  as  a  frame  for  spectacles, 
concerts  and  events  and  as  a  retreat 
from  public  life. 

The  basic  plantings  are  made  of 
tough  plants,  Viburnum  tinus,  bay  lau¬ 
rel,  holly  oaks  and  boxwood.  There  is 
some  seasonal  color,  mostly  perennials 
or  annuals  contained  in  shaped  parterres 
of  boxwood.  Mostly,  there  are  walks 


and  vistas  with  focused  views,  statuary, 
and  fountains  creating  separate  gardens. 
Tall  hedges  make  for  shade  and  drama 
and  a  perfect  place  for  quiet  thought  or 
discussion.  There  are  secret  gardens 
amidst  green  leaves.  Life  in  most  Italian 
cities  is  intense,  noisy  and  close.  The 
contrast  found  in  these  green  and  play¬ 
ful  spaces  is  wonderful.  In  the  merciless 
heat  the  grottoes  and  cool  underground 
dripping  caves,  have  obvious  appeal. 

Gardens  are  often  three  or  four 
hundred  years  old  and  bear  signs  of 
irregular  maintenance,  wars  and  the 
changing  fortunes  of  their  owners.  They 
tell  stories  in  their  worn  steps  and  mossy 

Continued  on  page  9  : 
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BATTLING  THE  NOTORIOUS  SPRUCE  APHID 
IN  THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 


c 


by  Ciscoe  Morris 


Picea  pungens  ‘Glauca’  or 

Colorado  blue  spruce  is  one  of 
the^  most  popular  trees  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  Unfortunately,  many 
of  us  are  shocked  and  dismayed  when 
the  needles  suddenly  turn  yellow  and 
drop  in  droves.  Before  we  know  it,  our 
majestic  specimen  is  reduced  to  a  sickly 
skeleton  of  no  landscape  value  whatso¬ 
ever.  Picea  sitchensis  (Sitka)  and  Picea 
engelmannii  (Englemann)  spruce  often 
suffer  the  same  fate.  The  culprit  in  this 
calamity  is  a  little,  dark  green  creature 
aptly  named  the  green  spruce  aphid 
(. Elatobium  abietinum ).  Spruce  aphis 
are  interesting  insects.  They  do  their 
dirty  work  in  winter  when  few  of  us  are 
looking  out  for  pests,  and  when  there 
are  few  beneficial  insects  active  to  keep 
them  in  check.  Masters  of  disguise,  the 
little  devils  hide  under  the  needles  and 
are  almost  impossible  to  detect  with  the 
naked  eye.  Viewed  through  a  handlens, 
spruce  aphis  resemble  little  dune  bug¬ 
gies  with  sweptback  antennae  and  wax- 
producing  cornicles  that  resemble 
exhaust  pipes.  Unfortunately,  the  dam¬ 
age  they  do  is  anything  but  cute.  These 
mini-beasts  kill  needles  by  sucking  them 
dry.  Capable  of  giving  birth  to  live 
young,  they  don’t  waste  time.  I  have 
seen  as  many  as  twelve  aphis  per  nee¬ 
dle.  By  the  time  most  people  notice  a 
problem  in  spring,  it’s  too  late  to  do 
anything  about  it.  The  damage  is  done 
and  the  aphis  are  long  gone. 
Interestingly,  no  one  has  figured  out 
where  they  go. 

Don’t  panic,  you  can  keep  your 
spruce  looking  great.  You  can  even 
return  your  skeletonized  tree  to  its 
former  beauty  within  five  years.  The 


key  is  to  inspect  for  aphis  in  winter,  and 
to  spray  if  necessary  to  prevent  future 
infestations.  It  is  not  necessary  to  get 
trees  sprayed  on  a  yearly  basis. 

Diazinon,  thiodan  and  malathion,  all 

registered  for 
this  pur¬ 


pose,  can  harm  the  environment  and  its 
inhabitants:  humans,  pets,  birds  and 
other  wildlife.  Yearly  sprays  are  a  waste 
of  money.  Trees  can  go  years  with  out  a 
problem,  and  then  get  creamed.  There 
is  no  way  to  know  in  advance  which 
years  will  be  bad.  Timing  of  sprays  dur¬ 
ing  winter  is  also  critical.  Protective 
sprays  are  generally  applied  in 
February,  while  in  some  years  damaging 
populations  occur  as  early  as  January. 
The  key  to  effective  control  is  to  moni¬ 
tor  and  then  only  spray  if  and  when 
populations  are  building  to  damaging 
numbers. 

Monitoring  spruce  trees  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  but  there  are  a  few  tricks  to  it.  It’s 
best  to  take  three  samples  per  tree. 
Manila  file  folders  work  best,  but  any 
clean  white  note-size  paper  will  do  in  a 
pinch.  Place  the  folder  on  the  branch 
directly  below  the  one  being  monitored. 


Spruce  aphids  never  attack  the  newest 
needles  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  so 
situate  the  folder  inside  under  the  older 
growth.  (Spruces  hold  on  to  needles  for 
seven  years.)  Perform  most  of  the  tests 
in  the  lower  third  of  the  tree. 

Infestations  begin  in  the  bottom  branch¬ 
es  and  move  upward.  Wear  gloves  to 
monitor  (spruces  are  not  friendly  to 
shake  hands  with).  Hold  the  end  of  the 
branch  that  you  are  monitoring.  Then 
with  the  flat  of  your  other  hand,  gently 
“beat  the  tweedle”  out  of  the  branch. 
The  key  is  to  hit  it  hard  enough  to 
dislodge  the  aphis  without  harming 
the  tree. 


N‘ 
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"ow  comes  the  fun  part.  Similar  to  a 
prospector,  sift  through  the  needles  ■ 
and  other  duff  that  you  knocked  onto 
the  folder.  Look  for  tiny  green  dune 
buggies.  Count  the  number  you  find. 

Three  or  less  aphis  per  sample  is  not  a 
problem.  Monitor  again  in  a  couple 
weeks.  Four  or  five  means  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  growing.  Monitor  within  a  week 
or  less.  Eight  or  more  aphis  is  the 
threshold.  Sprays  must  be  applied  to 
prevent  serious  damage.  While  you  are 
at  it,  keep  an  eye  out  for  moving  dust 
spots.  These  are  spider  mites  and  they 
are  bad  guys.  Generally,  ten  or  more 
per  sample  requires  the  same  spray  as 
used  to  control  aphis.  Look  also  for  lit¬ 
tle,  fast,  brownish  alligator-like  creatures 
that  have  needle-like  jaws  protruding 
from  their  heads.  These  larvae  of  brown 
lacewings  are  the  ‘Cavalry.’  Lacewings 
consider  aphis  living  milkshakes  and  if 
they  are  present  in  high  enough  num¬ 
bers  they  can  help  keep  aphis  popula¬ 
tions  in  check.  Delay  spraying  and  >■ 
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monitor  often  if  lacewings  are  present. 
Sprays  effective  against  spruce  aphis 
will  kill  lacewing  larvae,  so  don’t  spray 
if  aphis  populations  stay  at  or  below  the 
threshold.  Threshold  populations  will 
cause  some  damage  but  usually  it  is 
fairly  limited.  However,  sprays  will  be 
needed  if  aphis  exceed  eight  per  sam¬ 
ple  for  more  than  a  few  days,  even  if 
lacewings  are  present,  otherwise  serious 
damage  will  likely  occur. 

Highly  refined  horticultural  oil 
spray  is  my  choice  as  the  least  toxic, 
most  environmentally  sound  treatment 
for  controlling  spruce  aphis  and  spider 
mites.  Supreme,  Superior  and  Sunspray 
are  examples  of  available  brands.  Used 
according  to  label  directions,  oil  sprays 
are  environmentally  friendly.  They 
break  down  within  a  week  and  general¬ 
ly  are  harmless  to  birds.  However,  avoid 
spraying  near  nests.  Timed  right,  often 


one  spray  will  control  the  problem. 
Always  monitor  a  few  days  after  spray¬ 
ing  to  see  if  a  follow-up  is  needed. 
Don’t  forget  to  wear  eye  protection  and 
a  respirator.  Oil  is  relatively  non-toxic, 
but  it  isn’t  good  to  get  it  into  eyes  or  to 
breathe  the  vapor.  Don’t  be  shocked 
when  you  return  to  find  that  the  oil 
spray  turned  your  blue  spruce  green!  In 
fact,  that  is  the  reason  why  most  spray 
companies  will  not  use  oil.  It  shouldn’t 
be  a  big  deal.  Contrasted  against  the 
green  needles,  the  new  growth  will 
appear  startlingly  blue.  Your  trees  will 
look  the  best  they’ve  looked  in  years. 
Fortunately,  there  are  now  companies 
with  an  environmental  focus  who  are 
willing  to  spray  oil  at  the  customer’s 
request. 

Finally,  the  question  is  often  asked 
if  there  isn’t  a  way  to  grow  attractive 
blue  spruce  without  going  to  all  of  that 


work.  There  are  very  attractive  spruce 
trees  that  are  resistant  to  spruce  aphid. 
Two  of  my  favorites  are  Picea  omorika 
(Serbian)  and  Picea  orientalis  (Oriental 
Spruce).  I’ve  grown  both  for  years  with¬ 
out  problem.  Unfortunately  these  are 
not  really  blue.  Some  say  Picea  pungens 
‘Morheimii’  (Morheim  Blue  Spruce)  is 
somewhat  more  resistant,  but  that  has 
yet  to  be  proved  to  my  satisfaction.  I’m 
afraid  there  is  only  one  easy  way  to 
grow  blue  spruce  without  aphid  prob¬ 
lems... move  to  Colorado. 

Ciscoe  Morris  is  the  Director  of 
Grounds  and  Landscaping  at  Seattle 
University  and  a  WSU Master  Gardener. 
A  certified  arborist,  Ciscoe  still  finds  time 
to  give  more  than  50  garden  talks  per 
year  and  teach  at  the  Center  for  Urban 
Horticulture  and  Edmonds  Community 
College.  El 


NORTHWEST  FLOWER  AND  GARDEN  SHOW 


Save  the  date,  Wednesday  February  4,  through  Sunday, 
February  8,  for  the  annual  Northwest  Flower  and  Garden 
Show  held  at  the  Washington  State  Convention  Center.  The 
show,  9:00a.m.  through  9:30p.m.,  Wednesday — Saturday,  and 
Sunday  from  9:00a.m. — 7:00p.m.,  is  a  must-see  event  for  all 
gardeners.  There  will  be  30  display  gardens,  300  commercial 
booths  and  40  educational  exhibits.  Over  100  lectures  and 
seminars  are  available  throughout  the  shows  duration,  starting 
daily  at  9:00a.m.  and  ending  at  9:30p.m. 

The  Northwest  Horticultural  Society  booth  committee  is 
looking  for  volunteers  to  help  with  greeting  people  and  answer¬ 
ing  questions  about  NHS.  This  is  a  fun  way  to  get  involved,  and 
volunteers  will  receive  a  free  pass  to  the  show  on  that  day!  Call 
the  NHS  office  at  527-1794  and  Heidi  will  let  the  booth  coordi¬ 
nator,  Richard  Hartlage,  know  you  are  interested. 

The  Arboretum  Foundation’s  annual  Preview  Party  will  be 
held  on  Tuesday  evening,  Feb.  3,  from  5:30  to  9:00p.m.  is  a 
relaxing  evening  with  wine  and  hors  d’oeuvres  and  gives  you 


a  chance  to  see  the  display  gardens  at  your  leisure.  Tickets 
may  be  purchased  at  the  following  levels:  $80  for  non-mem¬ 
bers;  Foundation  members,  $65;  Friends,  $100;  Patrons,  $175; 
and  Benefactors,  $250.  This  is  the  largest  annual  fund  raising 
activity  of  the  Arboretum  Foundation.  All  tickets  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  through  the  Arboretum  Foundation  by  calling 
(206)  726-1954  or  may  be  picked  up  at  the  Washington  Park 
Arboretum  Graham  Visitors  Center. 

A  complete  list  of  lectures  and  seminars  is  available  at 
any  US  Bank  or  by  pre-ordering  tickets  through  the  show’s 
office  number.  Call  (206)  789-5333.  the  schedule  of  lectures 
will  also  appear  in  The  Seattle  Times  on  February  1st  in  the 
Pacific  Magazine. 

Show  tickets  are  $10.50  through  Feb.  3.  Beginning  Feb.  4 
tickets  are  $12.50,  or  $10.50  at  the  door  after  5:00p.m.  $12.50 
tickets  will  also  be  on  sale  at  US  Bank  and  select  nurseries.  For 
more  information  call  the  show  hotline  at  (206)  224-1700,  or 
visit  the  show’s  web  page  at  http://www.gardenshow.com.  El 
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AN  ORCHARDIST’S  APPROACH 
TO  APPLE  TREE  PRUNING 


by  John  Hancock 


How  does  someone  with  thousands  of  apple  trees 
on  a  58-year-old  farm  of 320  acres  prune 
those  trees ?  Hoping  for  some  easy  instructions, 
we  asked  and  weren’t  disappointed  in  these 
easy-to-follow  guidelines. . . . 


Fruit  trees  should  be  pruned  every 
year,  without  fail.  Winter  is  the  time. 

December,  January,  February,  March,  and 
April  if  necessary. 

Here’s  our  7-step  system: 

♦  1.  Cut  out  anything  dead,  broken,  or  anything  that  will 
drag  on  the  ground  when  it’s  heavy  with  fruit.  (So  don’t  let 
them  slant  down  that  much.) 

♦  2.  Make  one  big  cut  on  each  tree,  with  a  saw,  possibly 
a  chain-saw;  and  I  mean  a  BIG  cut.  For  example  take  out  a  big 
branch  in  the  center  of  the  tree,  or  a  branch  facing  south, 
which  might  constitute  10%  (or  even  more)  of  the  wood  of  the 
tree,  to  open  the  tree  to  sunlight  and  air.  Doing  this  early  in  the 
process  saves  a  lot  of  time-consuming  small  cuts. 

♦  3-  Eliminate  cross-overs,  probably  with  loppers,  but 
with  a  saw  if  they’re  big.  In  all  these  things,  use  the  right  tool, 
and  don’t  tear  the  bark.  Sharpen  your  loppers.  Use  a  saw 


Pruning  Small  Trees 


A  two-part  University  of  Washington  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
course  entitled  "Pruning  Small  Trees”  will  be  presented  by  Lou 
Stubecki  and  Mary  Calvert  at  the  Washington  Park  Arboretum’s 
Graham  Visitors  Center  on  Thursday,  January  22,  from  7  to  9p.m.  and 
Saturday,  January  24,  from  9a.m.  to  noon.  The  fee  is  $26.  Pre-registra¬ 
tion  is  required. 


Pruning  Fruit  Trees 


Another  two-part  University  of  Washington  Center  for  Urban 
Horticulture  course  entitled  “Pinning  Fruit  Trees”  will  be  presented  by 
Bess  Bronstein  at  the  Washington  Park  Arboretum’s  Graham  Visitors 
Center  on  Wednesday,  February  18,  from  6:30  to  8:30p.m.  and  on 
Saturday,  February  21,  from  9a.m.  to  noon.  The  fee  is  $26.  Pre-registra¬ 
tion  is  required. 


For  registration  information,  call  (206)  685-8033-  The  Visitors  Center  is 
located  at  2300  Arboretum  Drive  East,  Seattle. 


where  you  need  to.  Cut  reasonably  flush.  No 
stubs  where  infection  can  penetrate. 

♦  4.  Eliminate  water-sprouts,  with 
loppers  or  hand  shears.  Water-sprouts 
are  those  things  growing  straight  up  the 
center  of  the  tree.  In  summer  you  could 
have  rubbed  them  off  with  leather 
gloves,  otherwise  you  need  to  cut 
them  out  in  January.) 

♦  5.  Undo  small  tangles  and  thickets  by 
eliminating  the  middles,  so  you  promote  air  circu¬ 
lation  and  spray  penetration. 

♦  6.  Get  a  ladder  and  head  the  tops  back  to  strong  out¬ 
ward-growing  laterals,  so  the  tree  doesn’t  get  unmanageably 
tall.  Try  to  keep  branches  from  shading  each  other. 

♦  7.  Step  back  and  look,  and  then  make  a  few  final  cuts 
for  beauty  and  balance  and  tree-like  shape. 

Basically  there  are  two  systems  for  fruit  trees.  Bowl  and 
Christmas  tree.  Bowl  explains  itself  and  is  the  one  I  prefer. 
Christmas  tree  has  a  single  leader  up  the  middle  with  branches 
off  that,  the  branches  getting  smaller  toward  the  top  so  they 
don’t  shade  the  ones  below. 

Finally,  don’t  be  afraid  to  cut.  If  no  one  is  sore  and  calls 
you  a  butcher,  you  haven’t  cut  enough. 

If  you’re  taking  over  an  old  orchard  or  haven’t  pruned  in 
a  few  years,  I’d  try  to  put  the  apple  trees  in  shape  over  a  two- 
year  period.  Eliminate  half  of  what  you  don’t  want  next  January 
—  removing,  say,  20%  of  each  tree  —  and  then  do  the  same 
the  following  January. 

By  the  way,  apples  have  to  be  thinned  in  late  June  and 
early  July,  leaving  6  inches  between  apples.  There’s  also,  of 
course,  the  problem  of  breakage.  If  trees  are  left  unthinned, 
perhaps  God  will  prune  for  you. 


John  Hancock’s  farm  is  on  No  Fail  Road  in  LaPorte, 

Indiana,  and  evidence  of  his  pruning  abilities  may  be  seen  in 
the  farm  scenes  in  the  movie  Prancer  which  he  directed.  He  also 
directed  Weeds,  Bang  the  Drum  Slowly,  Baby  Blue  Marine,  Let’s 
Scare  Jessica  to  Death,  Prancer,  and  California  Dreaming.  He  is 
a  Master  Gardener,  a  professional  bee  keeper  and  a  prize-  * 

winning  violinist,  m  ^ 
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THE  MAGICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  NEEM  OIL 


A  New  Less-Toxic  Solution  for  Rose  Problems 

by  Mark  Whitelaw 


V 

d 


For  centuries  the  people  of 
Africa  and  Asia  have 
known  the  benefits  of  the 
Azadiracbta  indica,  the  neem 
tree  (also  called  the  “Cornucopia 
Tree”)  —  its  tropical  foliage 
provides  a  beautiful  ornamental 
look  to  the  forest. 

They  have  also  known  it 
has  almost  magical  medicinal  o 

O 

properties.  In  India,  the  locals  § 

as 

have  known  if  they  chewed  on 
the  twigs  of  the  neem  tree,  mouth  | 
sores  would  disappear  and  they 
would  have  fewer  cavities.  The  leaves 
could  be  crushed  and  Ribbed  on  wounds 
for  quicker  healing.  And  mixing  both 
leaves  and  twigs  with  stored  grain  would 
reduce  pest  infestation.  On  New  Year’s 
Day,  Hindus  would  eat  the  leaves  of  the 
neem  tree  or  bathe  in  an  oil-water  mix¬ 
ture  in  hopes  of  remaining  disease-free 
for  the  coming  year. 

Today  the  neem  tree  is  also  grown 
in  the  Gulf  Coast  area  and  in  the  more 
temperate  regions  of  the  Western  hemi¬ 
sphere. 

Refined  from  its  leaves,  stems  and 
seeds,  neem  oil  is  the  primary  product  of 
this  tree.  Recent  studies  have  identified 
no  less  than  26  constituents  in  neem  oil, 
but  to  date  scientists  are  still  baffled  as  to 
which  properties  do  what  and  to  whom! 

As  an  insecticide,  the  principal 
active  ingredient  in  neem  oil  is 
Azadirachtin-A  (or  AZA),  a  teranortrite- 
penoid  and  in  the  same  family  as  those 
oils  used  in  making  fragrances.  The  com¬ 
mercial  version  of  azadirachtin,  called 
Azatin®,  has  tested  effective  against  more 
than  170  different  insect  species,  includ- 


English  Rose  “Graham  Thomas” 

ing  beetles,  flies,  scales,  aphids,  mealy¬ 
bugs,  whiteflies,  termites,  caterpillars, 
locust,  crickets,  spider  mites,  and  root 
knot  nematodes. 

Sulfur,  another  ingredient  that 
researchers  believe  is  active,  has  been 
tested  effective  against  fungi  and  molds. 

A  study  by  H.  E.  Moline  and  J.  C.  Locke 
compared  neem  seed  oil  with  calcium 
chloride  and  fungicides  for  controlling 
post-harvest  apple  decay.  In  another 
report,  Dr.  William  Quarles  of  the  Bio- 
Integral  Resource  Center  cited  whole 
neem  oil  as  an  effective  fungicide  against 
diseases  common  to  roses. 

This  year,  Green  Light®  has  begun 
marketing  a  3-in-l  pesticide  for  your 
roses  and  other  landscape  ornamentals. 
Called  Rose  Defense™,  it  is  registered  and 
rated  effective  against  pest  insects  includ¬ 
ing  spider  mites,  aphids  and  whiteflies, 
and  rose  fungal  diseases  like  rust,  pow¬ 
dery  mildew,  and  black  spot. 

Rose  Defense™  is  90%  clarified 
hydrophobic  extract  of  neem  oil.  The  bal¬ 
ance  is  inert  ingredients  —  most  com¬ 


monly,  these  are  surfactants  and 
emulsifiers.  Apparently,  according 
to  the  label,  something  else  must 
be  in  these  ingredients  as  there  is 
a  cautionary  note  not  to  spray  the 
product  when  bees  are  actively 
visiting  the  treated  area.  (Neem  oil, 
once  dried  on  the  leaves,  is  not 
normally  harmful  to  bees.)  The 
product  is  also  very  thick,  and  an 
advisory  sticker  reminds  the  user 
to  shake  well  and  bring  the  prod¬ 
uct  to  room  temperature  before 
mixing. 

Unlike  some  neem  extract  pesticides 
that  require  more  product  per  gallon, 

Rose  Defense™;  only  requires  one  ounce 
(2  tablespoons)  per  gallon  of  water  to  be 
effective.  This  makes  the  product  more 
cost  effective  per  application  than  previ¬ 
ous  neem  products.  One  pint  of  concen¬ 
trate  retails  for  about  $15. 

If  sulfur,  in  fact,  is  the  active  fungici¬ 
dal  ingredient,  its  application  should 
probably  be  temperature  restricted  to 
85°F  (29°C)  and  below. 

Mode  of  action 

Neem  is  virtually  harmless  to  most 
beneficial  insects  such  as  bees,  spi¬ 
ders,  predatory  mites,  lady  beetles, 
lacewings  and  wasps,  and  higher  orders 
like  us  and  our  pets.  Some  European 
studies  have  shown,  however,  that  neem 
can  affect  some  species  of  beneficials  by 
affecting  their  host. 

The  reason  neem  is  "selective"  is 
twofold.  First,  it  must  be  ingested  by  the 
insect  to  be  effective.  Most  pest  insects  do 

Continued  on  page  8  ► 
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Great  Gift  Idea! 

■  Great  lectures  by  plant  experts  from  around  the  world 
■  Pre-sale  shopping  at  plant  sales 
■  Discounts  on  all  lectures  and  garden  tours 
■  The  NHS  seed  exchange 

■  Garden  Notes,  a  newsletter  filled  with  ideas,  tips  and  features 
□  I  want  to  give  an  NHS  membership  to: 

Name _ 

Address _ 

City _ State _ ZIP _ 

Home  telephone  ( _ ) _ ; _ 

This  gift  membership  is  from 

Name _ 

Address _ 

City _ State _ ZIP _ 

Home  telephone  ( _ ) _ 

Sign  the  gift  card: _ 

Send  the  gift  card  to  Ed  me  Ed  gift  recipient 


MEMBERSHIP  DUES 

Memberships  can  include  a  discount  subscription  to 
Pacific  Horticulture  magazine.  Please  check  the  appropriate  box. 


with  PH 

withou 

LIFE 

□  $1,000 

SUPPORTING 

□  $100 

ACTIVE 

□  $50 

□  $35 

NURSERY 

□  $65 

□  $50 

STUDENT 

□  $35 

□  $20 

Ed  Check  Ed  MasterCard  Ed  Visa 
Please  make  check  payable  to  NHS 

Card  #:  _J_ _ _ _ 

Expiration  date: _ _ _ 

Signature _ 

Thank  you!  Your  dues,  less  the  cost  of  your  subscription  to 
Pacific  Horticulture,  are  tax  deductible. 


NEEM  OIL  continued  from  page  7 

just  that  —  chew  on  our  plants!  In  most 
cases,  beneficials  prey  only  on  pest  insects, 
leaving  our  plants  alone. 

Secondly,  neem  works  as  both  a 
biodegradable  contact  and  systemic  botani¬ 
cal  insecticide.  Studies  have  shown  that 
Azatin®  drenched  on  the  ground  will  be 
absorbed  by  the  plant,  while  leaves  that  are 
sprayed  will  not  absorb  the  chemical  -  it 
just  sits  there  waiting  to  get  eaten. 

When  ingested  by  the  pest  insect, 
Azatin®  works  both  as  an  antifeedant  and 
prohibits  molting.  It  does  so  by  "antagoniz¬ 
ing"  the  molting  hormone,  ecdysone,  which 
permits  the  insect  to  develop  from  one 
molting  stage  to  another.  When  the  pest 
can’t  molt,  it  dies  within  3-14  days. 

Neem  is  virtually  non-toxic  to  you  and 
your  pets,  but  of  course  caution  should  be 
used  when  applying  any  pesticide.  It  is 
highly  biodegradable  in  sunlight  and  soil 
within  a  few  weeks.  Its  oral  LD50  (oral 
lethal  toxicity)  is  greater  than  13,000  mg/k^ 


and  it  carries  a  Level  IV  Caution  ("All 
Other")  on  the  label.  By  comparison,  chlor- 
pyrifos  (like  Dursban®)  has  an  LD50  of  163 
mg/kg.  And  diazinon  has  an  LD50  of  320 
mg/kg.  This  makes  neem  more  than  40 
times  less  toxic  than  the  most  common 
insecticides  used  for  killing  the  same  target 
pests.  By  comparison,  common  aspirin  has 
an  oral  lethal  toxicity  of  1200  mg/kg. 

This  new  product  has  the  potential  to 
solve  a  lot  of  common  problems  among 
rosarians  and  is  a  welcomed  addition  to  our 
arsenal  of  less  toxic  controls.  Look  for  it  at 
your  favorite  nursery  or  home  improvement 
center. 

Copyright  ®  1996,  Mark  Whitelaw. 

Mark  Whitelaw  is  “chief  cook  and  bot¬ 
tle  washer”  at  Landscape  Consulting 
Services,  a  member  of  the  Texas  Association 
of  Landscape  Contractors  (TALC),  and  a 
member  of  the  American  Rose  Society  (ARS) 
where  he  also  serves  as  an  online  Consultin. 
Rosarian.  He  has  an  excellent  web  site  at 
http://markw.com/index.html.  SI 
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NOTES  FROM  ITALY  continued  from  page  3 

fountains.  The  overwhelming  miracle  is 
that  they  have  survived  at  all.  Even  in 
the  most  decrepit,  though,  you  still  find 
a  living  senses  of  thought  and  design. 

The  vistas  frame  the  view  of  distant 
towns.  Trees  are  grouped  to  provide 
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Aurora  Pallaviani 


islands  of  shade,  and  paths  lead  onto 
secret  crumbling  statues.  These  is  a 
great  play  between  the  fonnal  and  sym¬ 
metrical  and  the  primal  and  naturalistic. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  experi¬ 
ence  an  Italian  garden  is  to  follow  a 
child.  The  history  is  awesome  and  the 
creators  knew  well  what  they  were 
designing,  but  after  400  years  the  child’s 
view  might  be  the  most  refreshing  and 
closest  to  the  designers  intent!  Kids 
don’t  stop  for  quiet  contemplation  or  a 
stately  stroll.  Rather  they  are  off  at  once 
along  the  diverse  paths,  following  box¬ 
wood  and  cypress,  laurel  and  yew, 
climbing  the  stonework  and  spinning  in 
circles  around  the  fountains.  The  sense 
of  true  playfulness  is  part  of  an  Italian 
garden.  The  designs  reflect  a  wit  and 
humor  that  contradict  the  stately  and 
impressive.  You  may  miss  the  allegory 
and  meaning  of  the  mythical  creatures 
in  stone,  but  the  leering  satyr  and  the 
playful  maid  speak  a  universal  language 
of  mirth.  The  intersecting  paths  create 


surprise  encounters.  Hide  and  seek  is 
the  inevitable  game. 

The  practical  however  is  never  far 
away.  Higher  fountains  feed  lower 
waterways.  The  vistas  of  olive  trees  on 
the  surrounding  hillsides  are  planted  in 
orderly  rows  to  pro¬ 
mote  lush  crops.  Walls 
are  for  defense.  The 
oranges  and  lemons  in 
the  great  pots  are  for 
consumption.  The 
worn  bench  with  a 
framed  view  of  church 
towers  is  for  refresh¬ 
ment  of  the  spirit. 

Many  of  these 
gardens,  built  for  the 
noble  and  wealthy  are 
now  mellowed  by 

much  use.  Boboli  Gardens  in  Florence 
for  example,  has  survived  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  fortune  with  grace  and  now 
accommodates  more  democratic  crowds 
of  people  than  the  courts  of 
Renaissance  merchants  princes  for 
whom  they  were  built.  Tourist  and 
townspeople  pour  in  and  disappear 
into  the  labyrinth  of  paths  and  “wilder¬ 
nesses”.  The  formal  gardens  seem  built 
for  teenagers,  families  and  thoughtful 
wanderers  losing  themselves  in  this 
controlled  version  of  nature. 

These  gardens  are  for  people. 

There  is  room  for  the  pageantry,  drama 
and  humor  of  life,  along  with  the  leafy 
shade  and  order.  Then,  just  when  you 
had  nearly  forgotten  that  gardens  can 
also  be  about  flowers,  you  stumble  on 
an  enclosed  garden  within  a  garden 
where  there  are  roses  and  peonies, 
thyme  and  sage. 

Doug  Bayley,  landscape  designer, 
is  a  past  president  of  NHS  and  has  just 
returned  from  a  sabbatical  in  Italy.  IS 


GROWING  PLANTS  FROM  SEED 

continued  from  page  2 

perlite.  If  the  seed  is  small,  I 
scatter  it  over  the  surface 
of  the  soil  and  leave  it.  If 
it’s  bigger,  I  poke  it  down  in  and  cover 
it.  I  don’t  use  misters,  just  a  water  wand 
attached  to  a  hose,  and  I  think  too  dry  is 
better  than  too  wet.  I  never  use  fungi¬ 
cide  and  lose  very  few  seedlings  to 
damping  off,  because  I  keep  the  air  cir¬ 
culating  with  a  fan,  and  let  the  leaf  sur¬ 
faces  dry  off  before  nightfall.  This  last 
summer,  I  attacked  the  fungus  gnats  in 
the  greenhouse  with  some  Safer 
Insecticide  once,  but  that’s  all.  Yes,  some 
seedlings  won’t  make  it  but  plenty  will, 
and  they  will  be  the  tough  ones. 

What  about  seeds  that  don’t  germi¬ 
nate?  If  I  know  they  are  slow,  like 
peonies  or  maple  trees,  I  just  set  them 
aside  and  wait.  If  I  think  they  just  didn’t 
make  it,  I  recycle  the  soil  and  grow 
something  else  in  it.  Sometimes  I  get  a 
nice  surprise  when  two  species  start 
growing  in  the  same  pot.  No  problem.  I 
simply  wait  until  time  for  potting  on  to 
separate  them. 

Finally,  seed  propagation  allows 
you  to  bring  home  different  souvenirs 
from  your  travels.  Whereas  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  plants  is  rigidly  controlled  by  the 
USDA,  there  are  fewer  restrictions  on 
bringing  in  seeds  and  they  take  up  a 
whole  lot  less  luggage  space!  Just  avoid 
annuals  and  “freely  self-seeding”  peren¬ 
nials  which  are  more  likely  to  become 
pests.  And  if  you  want  to  bring  in  tree 
or  shrub  seeds,  check  with  the  USDA 
about  getting  a  permit  and  a  list  of 
those  virus-susceptible  species  that  are 
of  the  most  concern. 

Susan  Hilpert  is  an  NHS  board 
member,  chair  of  the  Seed  Exchange 
and  a  botanical  illustrator.  She  is  also  a 
landscape  architect  and  owner  of 
Hortiscape  Northwest,  Inc.  ^ 
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GARDEN  RESOURCES 


by  Valerie  Easton 


■  Breaking  Ground Portraits  of  Ten 
Garden  Designers  by  Page  Dickey. 
New  York:  Artisan,  1997. 

On  the  short  list  for  the  American 
Horticultural  Society  1997  Book  Award, 

this  lush,  oversize 


volume  is  an 
exploration  of  the 
work  of  current 
garden  design¬ 
ers.  Photos  of 
hillside  gar¬ 
dens  in  San 
Francisco, 
pastoral 
landscapes 
in  Normandy  and  a  wild 
cottage  garden  in  England  are  all  stun¬ 
ning.  Sensitivity  to  the  environment  and 
an  appreciation  of  namral  landscapes  are 
the  common  thread  in  the  work  of  these 
disparate  designers.  The  entire  body  of 
each  designer’s  work  is  looked  at  in- 
depth,  with  interviews,  plans,  aerial  pho¬ 
tos,  and  a  discussion  of  how  their  work 
has  changed  and  developed  over  the 
years. 


■  Taylor’s  Dictionary >  for 
Gardeners:  The 
Definitive  Guide  to  the 
Language  of 
Horticulture  by  Frances 
Tenenbaum.  New  York: 

Houghton  Mifflin,  1997. 

What  do  the 
terms  “skep,”  “cyme,” 
and  “perianth”  have 
in  common?  They 
are  all  included  in  this 
dictionary  of  horticultural  literacy,  along 
with  terms  for  tools,  techniques,  botani¬ 
cal  Latin,  gardening  styles  and  history. 
There  are  drawings  and  photos  but  most 


of  all  clear,  simple,  jargon-free  explana¬ 
tions  of  a  great  number  of  terms.  No 
attempt  is  made  to  be  inclusive,  so  the 
book  is  of  convenient  enough  size  (343 
pages)  to  encourage  frequent  use.  A  wel¬ 
come  addition  would  have  been  a  pro¬ 
nunciation  guide  for  the  terms  in  botani¬ 
cal  Latin. 


■  Rains  all  the  Time:  A  Connoisseur’s 
History  of  Weather  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  by  David  Laskin.  Seattle: 
Sasquatch  Books,  1997. 

Being  obsessed  with  weather 
myself,  last  year  I  tried  to  read  Laskin’s 
longer  book  on  the  subject  Braving  the 
Elements:  The  Stormy  History  of  American 
Weather.  It  was  just  too  meteorological, 
or  maybe  I’m  only  really  interested  in  the 
weather  here  in  our  corner  of  the  conti¬ 
nent  -  anyway,  Laskin’s  new  book  is  fas¬ 
cinating  and  satisfying.  Great  weather 
stories  abound,  including  those  of 


explorers  who  arrived  here  in  May  and 
thought  they’d  found  the  promised  land, 
only  to  suffer  severe  disillusionment 
when  their  horses’  bridles  rotted  off  in 
January.  Quotes  from  the  work  of  local 
authors,  comparisons  with  other  climates, 
a  season-by-season  overview  and  a  rea¬ 
sonable  amount  of  science  make  this 
book  a  must  for  all  amateur  weather 
observers  -  also  known  as  gardeners. 


■  Heirloom  Vegetable  Gardening  by 

William  Woys  Weaver.  New  York:  Henry 
Holt,  1997. 

Master  gardener  and  organic  enthu¬ 
siast,  Weaver  has  grown, 
tasted,  and  cooked  all 
of  the  280  varieties  of 
vegetables  he  advo¬ 
cates.  The  names 
alone  are  irre¬ 
sistible  and  often 
curious  >• 


FOLLOW  UP 


by  Valerie  Easton 

No  matter  how  informative,  articles  merely  serve  as  a  beginning  point,  an  introduc¬ 
tion.  If  your  interest  has  been  stirred  by  what  you’ve  read,  the  following  books 
can  take  you  a  step  further  along  the  road  to  knowledge.  All  are  available  in  the 
Miller  Library. 

The  Complete  Guide  to  Landscape  Design,  Renovation,  and  Maintenance:  A 
Practical  Handbook  for  the  Home  Landscape  Gardener  by  Cass  Turnbull.  White 
Hall,  VA:  Betterway  Publications,  1991. 

Burpee  Seed  Starter:  A  Growing  Guide  for  Starting  Flower,  Vegetable,  and  Herb 
Seeds  Indoors  and  Outdoors  by  Maureen  Heffernan.  New  York:  Macmillan,  1997. 
Growing  Plants  from  Seed  by  John  Kelly.  London:  Ward  Lock,  1996. 

The  Primer’s  Handbook:  Practical  Pruning  Advice  for  Healthy,  Beautiful  Plants 
by  John  Malins.  Newton  Abbot,  Devon,  UK:  David  7  Charles,  1995. 

Start  with  the  Soil  by  Grace  Gershuny.  Emmaus,  PA:  Rodale  Press,  1993- 
Italian  Gardens:  A  Visitor’s  Guide  by  Alex  Ramsay  and  Helena  Attlee.  London: 
Robertson  McCarta,  1989. 

A  Tour  of  Italian  Gardens  by  Judith  Chatfield.  New  York:  Rizzoli,  1988.  ^ 
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ai'cfen  notes 


(“loose  tennisball  lettuce,”  “snowflake 
potato”  or  “red  cranberry  pole 
bean”),  and  the  interspersed  recipes 
are  especially  welcome  for  the  more 
unusual  varieties.  The  basics,  from 
preparing  the  soil  to  seed  saving,  are 
covered  as  Weaver  makes  the  point 
that  biodiversity  is  not  just  a  concept, 
but  the  route  to  both  flavor  and 
health.  Skeptical?  Cook  up  a  pot  of 
Henry  Ward  Beecher’s  Favorite  Turtle 
Bean  Soup  and  taste  a  bit  of  deli¬ 
cious,  earth-saving  history. 

ALSO  NEW: 

The  Self-Taught  Gardener: 
Lessons  from  a  Country  Garden  by 
Sydney  Eddison.  New  York:  Viking, 
1997. 

Creating  Privacy  in  the  Garden 
by  Chuck  Crandall  and  Barbara 
Crandall.  New  York:  Rizzoli,  1997. 

A  Garden  of  One’s  Own: 

Writings  of  Elizabeth  Lawrence,  edit¬ 
ed  by  Barbara  Scott  and  Bobby  J. 
Ward. 

Lost  Gardens  of  Gertrude  Jekyll 
by  Fenja  Gunn.  New  York: 

Macmillan,  1991. 

Dirr’s  Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs: 
An  Illustrated  Encyclopedia  by 
Michael  A.  Dirr.  Portland,  OR:  Timber 
Press,  1997.  H 


January  is  my  month  to  con¬ 
template  the  garden.  It’s  gen¬ 
erally  the  only  intractable  wintery 
period  in  Seattle,  and  coupled 
with  the  very  short  days  makes  it 
much  more  refreshing  to  fantasize 
about  the  summer  delights. 

My  forays  outside  couple  a  search 
for  scattered  winter  blooms  and  dreams 
about  rearranging  the  garden  to  improve 
the  plant  combinations  and  make  room 
for  the  plant  acquisitions  sure  to  come — 
from  the  catalogs,  then  plant  sales  and 
nursery  visits. 

The  melancholy  air  of  lowering 
clouds  is  considerably  relieved  by  the 
sparse  blooms  of  winter-blooming  trea¬ 
sures,  each  one  more  effective  than  the 
many  more  things  consorting  together  in 
a  riot  of  color  in  the  spring  and  summer 
garden.  Chinese  witch  hazel, 
Hammamelis  mollis,  with  twisted  petals 
and  exquisite  scent  is  one.  Viburnum  x 
bodnantese  another  (‘Dawn’  is  my 
favorite  variety).  Prunus  subbirtella 
Autumnalis’  opens  a  few  blossoms 
whenever  the  temperatures  rise. 

And  at  ground  level,  the  bulbs  start 
to  pop  up:  Eranthis,  Iris  reticulata, 
species  crocus,  snowdrops.  Helleborus 
lividus  throws  out  its  bold,  chartreuse 


colored  blooms,  and  the  watch  is 
on  for  opening  blooms  in  the 
Helleborus  x  orientalis  seedlings, 
hopefully  to  find  one  of  deepest 
plum,  nearly  black. 

I’ve  learned  that  when  a 
catalog  comes,  I  should  use  an  order 
blank  on  my  first  leaf  through:  other¬ 
wise,  months  later  I  discover  the  catalog 
in  a  pile  with  several  dozen  cohorts. 

Since  I  start  a  lot  of  plants  from 
seed,  seed  orders  must  be  placed 
promptly  so  that  the  plants  will  be  good 
sized  in  the  spring.  I  also  increase  a 
number  of  plants  by  cuttings. 

To  further  complicate  the  space 
problems  in  my  tiny  greenhouse,  I  have 
rooted  cuttings  of  many  tropical  plants, 
struck  in  November  which  must  have 
space.  Furthermore,  the  big  plants  from 
which  the  cuttings  were  taken  are  under 
the  bench  needing  much  more  space 
and  light.  I’ve  been  planning  to  build  a 
new,  larger  greenhouse  for  a  number  of 
years.  This  may  be  the  year. 

Outside,  a  large  pond,  partly  exca¬ 
vated,  should  be  completed,  edged  and 
planted  by  spring.  Then  I  should  land¬ 
scape  the  meadow. 

As  inclination  drives  me,  I  paine 
the  shrubs  and  trees  which  need  atten¬ 
tion.  It’s  time  to  order  manure.  And 
there’s  always  compost  to  spread. 

Is  this  anything  like  your  winter 
garden  scenario?  Or  do  you  simply 
escape  to  Hawaii  or  Palm  Springs, 
returning  to  spring  and  bowers  of 
flowers? 

Although  I  travel  a  fair  amount, 
January  is  the  only  month  when  I  don’t 
find  it  difficult  to  leave  here.  By 
February,  spring  is  starting  its  long,  slow 
advance  and  I  hate  to  be  away  from  the 
accelerating  changes  in  the  garden.  H 


1997  FALL  PLANT  SALE 

In  spite  of  lack  of  cooperation  by  Mother  Nature,  gardeners  slogged  their  way  through 
a  fine  a  nay  of  plants  represented  by  thirty-five  growers.  It  was  a  successful  sale  and 
extra  proceeds  will  go  to  benefit  tire  Miller  Library.  Chair  Ben  Hammontree  and  thirty 
volunteers  were  pleased  with  their  efforts  and  promise  bigger  and  better  for  1998.  A 
huge  THANK  YOU  to  them  for  a  great  effort. 

Plans  are  already  underway  for  the  1998  Fall  Plant  Sale.  A  January  brainstorming 
session  is  planned.  Dates  for  the  sale  will  be  established  by  then  and  dedicated  volun- 
.  teers  are  invited  to  attend.  Anyone  interested  in  being  involved  should  contact  Ben 
)  Hammontree  at  (206)  675-0545  or  Ann  LeVasseur  at  (206)  782-8233-  EH 


SEASONINGS 

by  Ted  Marston 
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NORTHWEST  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  ~  WINTER  1998 


FOLIAGE,  FRONDS  8.  FLOWERS  SYMPOSIUM  ^ 

By  Diane  S.  Laird 


On  Saturday,  March  7,  1998,  NHS  will  sponsor  a  symposium  with  a  experts  instructing  on  their  areas  of  passion  and  interest  and 
providing  fresh  information  on  their  favorite  plants.  This  is  an  affordable  seminar  at  $30  for  NHS  members  ($40  for  non-members) 
including  lunch.  Coffee  will  be  available  at  9:30,  the  lectures  and  slides  begin  at  10  a.m.  and  finish  at  3  pm 
All  of  the  speakers  are  bringing  a  choice  selection  of  plants  which  will  be  sold  during  breaks  and  at  the  close  of  the  lecture. 

Advance  registration  is  required 

Topics  and  speakers  are: 


THE  DIVERSITY  OF  HOSTAS: 

HOSTAS  IN  THE  LANDSCAPE 

Presented  by  Naylor  Creek  Nursery 
Jack  E.  Hirsch,  Gary  T.  Lindheimer 

The  very  entertaining  and  irrepressible  Jack  Hirsch  and 
Gary  Lindheimer  will  present  a  45-minute  slide  program  which 
will  include  intertwining  gardens  and  plantings  of  Hostas  from 
recent  trips  to  Washington  D.C.  and  Indiana  where  they  met 
with  Hostaphiles  to  discuss  what’s  new  and  coming.  The  slides 
from  Indiana  illustrate  garden  styles  where  the  gardeners  opted 
for  large  clumps  of  Hostas  and  winding  paths  under  high  tree 
canopies  instead  of  barrier  fencing  between  yards.  Other  pic¬ 
tures  will  include  closeups  of  individual  plants  with  unusual 
leaves,  variegation,  color  or  flowers;  clumps  six  feet  in  diameter, 
and  plantings  against  rock  walls.  You  will  see  pictures  of  the 
newer  plants  such  as  ‘Night  Before  Christmas’,  and  ‘Strip  Tease’ 
(which  is  a  sport  of  ‘Gold  Standard’).  You  will  hear  a  few  choice 


stories  about  how  some  of  the  Hostas  are  named  and  who 
named  them.  After  the  slides  will  be  a  demonstration  of  cutting 
apart  a  clump  of  Hosta  for  propagation  and  a  question  and 
answer  period. 

INTEGRATING  DAHLIAS  INTO  THE  LANDSCAPE 

(THEY’RE  NOT  JUST  “DINNER  PLATES”  ANYMORE!) 

Presented  by  Martin  Krai 
Puget  Sound  Dahlia  Association 

Dahlias  are  being  rediscovered,  this  time  as  plants  with  lus¬ 
cious  chocolate  and  bronze  foliage  and  contrasting  hot  orange 
and  bright  red  flowers,  purplish  leaves  and  lavender  pink  flow¬ 
ers,  with  long  wiry  stems  and  fuzzy  leaves,  smooth  green  leaves 
with  red  stems.... plants  that  mix  into  the  landscape  with  English 
perennial  gardens  or  next  to  a  red  banana  in  a  tropical  border. 

Tree  dahlias  and  species  dahlias  and  some  of  the  old  favorites  , 
will  be  shown  in  Martin  Krai’s  presentation  together  with  slides  " 
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Adiantum  pedatum 

ognized  experts  for  fern  identification  and  recommendations  of 
species  for  introduction  in  new  markets. 

HARDY  FI  CHIAS  &  FUCHSIAS  IN  THE  LANDSCAPE 

(AND  A  FEW  CHOICE  ‘BORDERLINE’  VARIETIES  WITH  BIG  LEAVES 
OR  COLORED  FOLIAGES) 

Presented  by:  Ken  Fellows,  President  Northwest  Fuchsia  Society, 
Fellows  Family  Flowers 

Ken  and  his  wife  Donna  are  long-time  fuchsia  growers  in 
the  PNW  (30  years)  and  specialized  fuchsia  collectors;  as  collec¬ 
tors  they  end  up  with  different  groups  of  from  different  places. 

The  seminar  slides  list  and  discussion  will  be  centered 
upon  fuchsias  in  the  landscape  and  hardy  fuchsias.  Ken  says 
there  is  a  difference  between  the  two:  Hardy  Fuchsias  are 
known  to  have  lived  throughout  the  winter  in  this  area,  and 
Fuchsias  in  the  Landscape  will  cover  planting  fuchsias  for  “this 
year’s  garden”  with  more  regard  to  color  and  placement  than  to 
permanence.  He  will  also  include  in  the  slide  show,  fuchsias 
with  colored  foliage  and  fuchsias  with  big  leaves  to  blend  in 
with  some  of  the  tropical  and  exotic  gardens  in  the  area  (he 
won’t  know  if  these  are  hardy  until  after  winter). 

Ken  Fellows  will  be  a  guest  speaker  of  the  British  Fuchsia 
Society,  Northern  Group,  Harrogate,  North  Yorkshire,  in  late 
August,  1998. 

Diane  Laird  is  President  of  Northwest  Horticulture  Society. 


Dahlia,  Alloway  Candy’ 

of  his  European  Dahlias  purchased  from  German,  Austrian  and 
Dutch  growers. 

After  the  slide  presentation,  Martin  will  demonstrate  divi¬ 
sion  of  tubers  for  those  who  left  theirs  in  the  ground  for  the 
winter  as  well  as  how  to  start  newly-purchased  tubers  for  the 
coming  season. 

Martin  is  employed  in  an  administrative  capacity  for  the 
Seattle  Parks  Department  and  has  two  dozen  of  his  photographs 
on  the  1998  Dahlia  Calendar. 

FERNS  IN  THE  LANDSCAPE 

WITH  FRONDS  LIKE  THESE  WHO  NEEDS  ANEMONES? 

Presented  by  Judith  Jones,  Fancy  Fronds  Nursery 

The  energy  burst  who  is  Judith  Jones  will  present  her 
version  of  integrating  ferns  into  the  landscape:  by  planting  ferns 
first  and  then  illustrating  how  to  integrate  those  ephemeral 
blooming  things  with  ferns,  “the  perfect  perennial.”  Judith’s 
slides  will  also  illustrate  the  use  of  ferns  as  groundcovers, 
planting  suitable  plants  with  horizontal  branching  habits  in  close 
proximity  to  each  other  as  well  as  ferns  that  grow  well  in  the 
sun.  She  will  move  ferns  from  shady  corners  of  the  garden  to  a 
multi-purpose  landscape  plant  and  will  cover  the  range  from 
tree  ferns  to  desert  ferns. 

Judith  Jones  is  an  internationally  known  fern  collector, 
propagator  and  grower  and  is  frequently  consulted  by  other  rec- 
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Lecture 


Series 


NORTHWEST  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

Invites  You  To... 


COME  INTO  THE  GARDEN 


Lotusland 

■  January  22,  Thursday,  7:00p.m. 

Phil  Wood  presents, 

“PATHS  &  TERRACES:  CREATING  A 
FRAMEWORK  FOR  YOUR  GARDEN” 

Well-known  local  designer  Phil 
Wood  demystifies  the  garden  path  and 
explains  the  choices  you  must  make 
when  plan¬ 


ning  and  building  one.  What  shape 
should  it  be?  Straight?  Meandering? 
Curved?  What  materials?  Brick? 
Flagstone?  Crushed  gravel?  Wood,  who 
has  designed  award-winning  residential 
gardens,  describes  how  to  combine 
strong  design  with  good  plants  in  your 
garden. 

Location:  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
Registration  fee: 

Members  $5  /  Non-members  $10 


■  February  18,  Wednesday,  7:00p.m. 

Dave  Culp  Presents, 
“HELLEBOROMANIA:  A 
COMPREHENSIVE  LOOK  AT 
THESE  WONDERS  OF  WINTER” 

Hellebore  breeder  Culp  puts 
the  spotlight  on  this  hot  winter¬ 
flowering  genus,  and  discusses  the 
improved  and  refined  colors  he  is 
developing.  Wine,  yellow,  black, 
doubles,  singles,  Culp  pushes  the 
limit  when  it  comes  to  breeding 
hellebores,  and  the  popularity  of  the 
genus  shows  that  we  want  them  all  in 
our  gardens.  Culp,  a  sales  representative 
for  Sunny  Border  Nurseries,  will  share 
the  European  prospective  of  helle¬ 
bore  breeding,  including  how 
to  do  crosses,  pollination,  and 
division. 

Location: 

Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
Registration  fee: 

Members  $5  /  Non-members  $10 


■  March  7,  Saturday,  9:30a.m. — 2:30p.m. 

FOLIAGE,  FRONDS,  AND  FLOWERS: 

A  PERENNIALS  WORKSHOP 

Look  at  the  latest  in  flowers  and 
foliage  for  your  garden.  Fern  fancier 
Judith  Jones  (owner  of  Fancy  Fronds) 
speaks  on  ferns  among  the  perennials; 
fuchsia  expert  Ken  Fellows  (NW  Fuchsia 
Society)  on  the  huge  selection  of  hardy 
and  bold  fuchsias;  hosta  hounds  Jack 
Hirsch  and  Gary  Lindheimer  (Naylor 
Creek  Nursery)  on  the  newest  in  hostas 


and  other  shade-loving  perennials;  and 
dahlia  master  Martin  Krai  (contributing 
editor,  Dahlias  Today)  with  unusual, 
new,  and  old-fashioned  dahlias  for  your 
garden.  Plants,  cuttings,  and  tubers  for 
sale! 

Location:  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
Registration  fee: 

Members  $30  /  Non-members  $45 
(Boxed  lunch  included) 


World-class  events  are  planned  for  the  1998  Lecture  Series,  including  lectures  by  Margaret  Roach, 
gardening  editor  for  Martha  Stewart  Living,  and  Holly  Shimuzu,  director  of  the  Lewis  Ginter  Botanical  Garden  in  Richmond, 
Virginia;  symposium  speakers  such  as  former  Sissinghurst  head  gardeners  Pam  Schwart  and  Sibylle  Kreutzberger,  and  Lauren 
Springer,  author  of  The  Undaunted  Garden;  and  a  five-day  tour  of  Southern  California  gardens  including  Ganna  Walska 
Lotusland;  and  our  local,  nationally-recognized  experts  including  Ann  Lovejoy,  Dan  Hinkley,  and  Richard  Haulage. 

Here  is  the  schedule  for  the  first  quarter,  stay  tuned  for  more  action. 


■  March  26,  Thursday,  9a.m. — 4:30p.m. 

Perennials  Symposium 

Garden  on  the  cutting  edge  with 
uncommon  and  exciting  plants  for  our 
region.  Experts  share  their  secrets  of  gar¬ 
dening  with  tropicals  and  other  temp- 
perennials.  Marco  Polo  Stufano,  Director 
of  Horticulture  at  Wave  Hill  in  the  Bronx 
discusses  his  innovative  designs  in 
Flowers  and  Foliage  with  a  Flourish: 
Using  Tender  Perennials  and  Annuals  at 
Wave  Hill;  well-known  British  gardener 


and  author  of  many  books  for  gardeners 
including  The  Complete  Book  of 
Perennials  (1996),  Graham  Rice  reveals 
What’s  New  in  the  Pipeline:  Hot  New 
Temp-perennials  for  the  Garden;  Dan 
Benarcik  gardener  at  the  well-respected 
Chanticleer  Foundation  in  Wayne, 
Pennsylvania,  discusses  courtyard  gar¬ 
dens  spotlighting  tropicals  in  Zonal 
Denial:  Containerizing  Your  Tropical 
Wonders;  E.C.  Miller  Botanical  Garden 


Director  and  Curator  Richard  Hartlage 
urges  us  to  be  daring  in  Think  Bold: 
Using  Tender  Plants  in  the 
Contemporary  Garden;  and  practical 
advice  from  Heronswood’s  world- 
renown  Dan  Hinkley  in  Propagating 
Annuals  and  Tender  Perennials. 

Location:  Museum  of  History  and  Industry 
Registration  fee: 

Members:  $95  /  Non-members:  $115 
(Boxed  lunch  included) 

LOOK  FORWARD  TO  THESE 
EVENTS: 

LECTURES 

Ann  Lovejoy,  Thursday,  April  16 

Nancy  Goodwin  of  Montrose 
Gardens,  NHS  Annual  Meeting, 
Sunday,  May  17 

Holly  Shimuzu,  Saturday,  June  6 

Chris  Rosmini,  Southern 
California  garden  designer, 
Wednesday,  September  23 

Margaret  Roach,  garden  editor  for 
Martha  Stewart  Living,  Thursday,  October  20 

Sue  Moss  &  Richard  Hartlage  on  flower 

ARRANGING,  TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  18 

TRIPS  AND  TOURS 

Flower  Garden  Tour,  in  conjunction  with 
Holly  Shimuzu’s  lecture,  Sunday,  June  7 

Southern  California  Garden  Tour, 
September  21-27 

SYMPOSIUM 

Great  Gardens  Gardeners  with  Lauren 
Springer,  Wayne  Amos,  head  gardener  at 


Fuchsia,  Orange  Queen 


the  White  House;  Pam  Schwerdt  and  Sibylle 
Kreutzberger,  retired  head  gardeners  at 
Sissinghurst;  and  Nori  Pope  from  Hadspen 
House!  Saturday,  July  25 

CLASSES 

Spring  Cutting  and  Seed  Propagation  with 
Richard  Hartlage,  Wednesday,  April  8 

Designing,  Installing  &  Maintaining  the 
Shade  Garden  with  Richard  Hartlage, 
Thursday,  May  21 

Border  Maintenance  and  Grooming  with 
WlTHEY  AND  PRICE,  WEDNESDAY,  JULY  15 

Designing,  Installing  and  Maintaining  a 
Tropical  Border  with  Ben  Hammontree, 
Wednesday,  September  9 


For  more  information  on  any  of  these  events 
or  to  become  a  member  call  Northwest 
Horticultural  Society,  call  (206)  527-1794 


Dahlia  Bishop  of  Llandaff 


harden  NOTES 


PRESIDENT’S  MESSAGE 

Tt  is  a  cool  crisp  evening  at  the  Coleman  Dock  as  I  write  this...not  yet  Christmas  but  NHS  has  just 
lreceived  the  most  wonderful  gift  from  the  Pendleton  and  Elisabeth  Carey  Miller  Chanta  e 
Foundation-a  grant  for  a  full  technology  upgrade  for  our  NHS  office  and  the  funtfc  to  crea  e  a  w 
page.  Already  I’m  investigating  scanners  and  gathering  infonnation  from  “online'  ^nds  who  am 
graphics  professionals  and  dreaming  of  newsletters  filled  with  garden  and  plant  and  event  p 
taken  by  our  talented  members.  The  thought  of  our  own  Internet  site  is  also  exciting,  an 
possibilities  are  rich  here,  too-an  always  available  and  updated  calendar  of  ev™,s.  phrkos  of  .1 
gardens  on  our  tours,  membership  information  and  newsletter  excerpts  and  the  history  NHS, 

links  to  other  horticultural  organizations  in  the  area. 

And  the  office  equipment!  We’ve  been  limping  along  with  something  called  or  . 

1991  now  our  membership  database  will  be  convened  to  an  Access  DataBase  under  the  guidance 
former  president  and  now  advisor,  Dick  Brown;  the  excellent  database  of  information  create  an 
generously  contributed  by  Joanne  White  during  our  last  library  auction  wdl  become  a  permanent  p 
of  our  records  and  a  valuable  resource  to  draw  upon  for  volunteers  and  donors  and  ma  mg  i 

So,  a  heartfelt  “Thank  You!”  to  the  Miller  Foundation  Board,  and  “Happy  New  Year"  to  all  of  us. 


*  *  * 


In  this  issue  of  Garden  Notes  is  the  first  information  on  our  excellent  1998  senes  of  lectures  sym¬ 
posiums  and  tours.  Take  a  few  minutes  to  mark  your  calendar  so  you  don’t  miss  anyt  hing  mys  enous 
paths,  dark  dahlias,  double  hellebores,  The  White  House  Gardener,  rose  garden  tours  and  more 

i  would  enjoy  hearing  from  you  and  what  you’d  like  from  NHS:  speakers,  newsletter  articles, 
tours,  information,  how  to  get  involved  in  our  committees  and  plant  sales,  and  ^everelse ms on 
your  mind.  You  can  email  me  at  74767.3244@compuserve.com  or  snail  mail  me  at  the 

Best  wishes  for  a  great  1998. 

Diane  S.  Laird 
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The  N  H  S  SEED  EXCHANGE  1998 _ 

The  N.  H.  S.  wishes  to  thank  the  donors  who  have  made  this  collection  possible  and  the  members  who  give  so  many  hours  to  fill  your 
requests. 

While  every  care  is  taken  in  the  preparation  of  this  list,  we  cannot  guarantee  the  viability  or  identity.  Seed  has  been  collected  from 
open-pollinated  plants,  therefore  your  offspring  may  not  be  true  to  type,  but  you  might  find  some  real  goodies  among  them. 


Key 


TREES 

1  Abies  koreana  7 

2  Acer  griseum  4 

3  Acer  glabrum  ssp.  douglasii  3 

4  Acer  glabrum  *MT  3 

5  Acer  griseum  4 

6  Acer  japonicum  ‘Virde’  1 

7  Cercidiphyllum  japonicum  2 

8  Clerodendron  trichotomum  13 

9  Cornus  kousa  ‘Chinensis’  2 

10  Cupressus  sempervirens  4 

11  Davidia  involucrata  4 

12  Eucryphia  glutinosa  2 

13  Franklinia  alatamaha  2 

14  Halesia  caroliniana  4 

15  Ilex  pedunculosa  3 

16  Koelreuteria  paniculata  4 

17  Nothofagus  cunninghamii 

18  Paulownia  tomentosa  4 

19  Sequoia  sempervirens  2 

20  Sorbus  intermedia  *  DK  4 

21  Stewartia  pseudocamellia  4 

22  Styrax  japonica  4 

23  Styrax  obassia  9 

24  Taxus  brevifolia  3 

SHRUBS 

25  Actaea  rubra  3 

26  Arctostaphylos  uva-ursi  *  MT  3 

27  Bruckenthalia  spiculifolia  10 

28  Carpenteria  californica  12 

29  Cassiope  glanduliflora  12 


Chile  NZ 


* 

Collected  in  the  wild 

• 

AK 

Alaska 

BC 

British  Columbia 

CA 

CH 

CM 

California 

China 

Cascade  Mountains 

• 

DK 

Denmark 

ES 

Estonia 

ID 

Idaho 

MT 

Montana 

NK 

North  Korea 

OK 

Okanogan  Co.,  WA 

QC 

Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  B.  C. 

SI 

Siberia 

SJ 

San  Juan  Islands,  WA 

Seeds  -  1998 

30  Cassiope  lycopodioides  2 

31  Daphne  giraldii  10 

32  Daphne  retusa  3 

33  Embothrium  coccineum  7 

34  Enkianthus  campanulatus  (clear  pale 

yellow  form)  9 

35  Enkianthus  perulatus  2 

36  Gaultheria  shallon  3 

37  Hebe  ‘Autumn  Glory’  4 

38  Hebe  ‘Patty’s  Purple’  4 

39  Hippophae  rhamnoides  *  DK  4 

40  lllicium  anisatum  2 

41  Mahonia  repens  *MT  3 

42  Margyricarpis  pinnatus  (-setosus)  3 

43  Menziesia  ciliicalyx  (blue  foliage)  9 

44  Menziesia  ciliicalyx  v.  multiflora  9 

45  Menziesia  ciliicalyx  v.  purpurea  2,9 

46  Petrophytum  cinerascens  1 

47  Petrophytum  hendersonii  1 

48  Rhododendron  albiflorum  *  WA  9 

49  Rhododendrom  camchaticum  9 

50  Rhododendron  calostrotum  ssp. 

keleticum  9 

51  Rhododendron  decorum  9 

52  Rhododendron  eclecteum  9 

53  Rhododendron  flavidum  9 

54  Rhododendron  fletcherianum  9 

55  Rhododendron  fortunei  ssp.  discolor  9 

56  Rhododendron  fortunei  ssp.  fortunei  9 

57  Rhododendron  keiskei  9 

58  Rhododendron  macrophyllum  * 

Copper  Creek,  WA  9 

59  Rhododendron  occidentale  *ldyllwild 

CA  9 

60  Rhododendron  occidentale  *  Palomar  , 

CA  9 

61  Rhododendron  occidentale  *  Big  Basin, 

CA  9 

62  Rhododendron  occidentale*  Bay  Tree 

Springs  CA  (red  fall  color)  9 

63  Rhododendron  occidentale  *  Azalea 

State  Reserve,  CA  9 

64  Rhododendron  saluense  9 

65  Rhododendron  schlippenbachii  9 

66  Rhosdodendron  vaseyi  (dk.  pink)  9 

67  Rosa  nutkana  *BC  12 

68  Rubus  sanguineum  *  SJ  3 

69  Sorbus  reducta  1,  5 

70  Symphoricarpos  alba  4 

71  Vaccinium  uliginosum  9 

72  Zenobia  pulverulenta  9 


PERENNIALS 
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74  Aconitum  carmichaelii  ssp.  Arendsii  3 

75  Aconitum  vulpare  3 

76  Aethionema  grandifl^B  3 

77  Agapanthus  campanulatus  5 

78  Agapanthus  ‘Headbourne  Hybrids’  3 

79  Anemonella  thalictroides  3 

80  Anemonopsis  macro^fca  12 

81  Angelica  gigas  5 

82  Anomatheca  laxa  3 

83  Anomatheca  laxa  ‘Alba’  3 

84  Aquilegia  amaliae  2,3,5 

85  Aquilegia  bertolonii  2 

86  Aquilegia  saximontana  12 

87  Aquilegia  ‘Quilled  Dark  Purple’  13 

88  Aquilegia,  dark  purple  8 

89  Aquilegia  sp.  (blue,  white,  dbl.)  8 

90  Asarum  americanum  3 

91  Asarum  europaeum  2 

92  Asarum  hartwegii  3 

93  Astrantia  maxima  ‘Alba’  5 

94  Balsamorhiza  sagittata  *BC  12 

95  Billardiera  longiflora  3 

96  Billardiera  longiflora  ‘Fructualbo’  13 

97  Boykinia  elata  3 

98  Buplureum  aureum  8 

99  Campanula  makaschvilii  NZ 

100  Campanula  thessala  4 

101  Chiastophyllum  oppositifolium  3 

102  Chimaphylla  umbellata  *ID  3 

103  Clintonia  umbelliferae  3 

104  Coptis  asplenifolia  6 

105  Cordateria  fulva  13 

106  Delphinium  grandiflorum  8 

107  Delphinium  menziesii  ssp.  menziesii  3 

108  Digitalis  lutea  2,3 

109  Digitalis  sp.  (white)  8 

110  Draba  crassifolia  NZ 

111  Draba  dedeana  NZ 

112  Draba  klasterskyii  11 

113  Draba  sauteri  1 1 

114  Erigeron  ‘Canary  Bird’  1 

115  Eryngium  giganteum  ‘Oxford  Blue’  3 

116  Eryngium  x  zabelli  ‘Violetta’  NZ 

117  Eucomis  bicolor  4 

1 1 8  Francoa  ramosa  8,  9 

119  Gaillardia  aristata  *  BC12 

120  Gaura  lindheimeri  1 

121  Gentiana  asclepiadea  12 

122  Gentiana  lutea  11 

123  Geranium  sissiliflorum  nigrum  6 

124  Glaucium  flavum  8 

125  Globularia  repens  3 

126  Hepatica  nobilis  v.  japonica  3 

127  Hosta  sp.  (tiny)  2 

128  Incarvillea  compacta  12 
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129  Jalapa  mirabilis  7 

130  Jeffersonia  dubia  NZ 

131  Kniphofia  aff.  caulescens  12 

132  Lavatera  trimestris1  Loveliness’  5 

133  Lomatium  utriculatum  3 

134  Lupinus  caespitosus  1 

135  Lysimachia  ephemerum  13 

136  Lysimachia  japonica  minutissima  3 

137  Lychnis  alpina  (Viscaria  a.)  11 

138  Lychi^yxtiqueliana  11 

139  Mimi^Hbuttatus  3,  6 

140  Mitell^Drewerii  11 

141  Nicotiana  langsdorfii  5 

142  Onopordium  arabicum  5 

143  Orthij^^cunda  (Pyrola  s.)  *  3 

144  Ourisra^roccinea  12 

145  Oxytropis  foucandii  11 

146  Paeonia  lutea  5,  7 

147  Paeonia  obovata  alba  3 

148  Peltoboykinia  tellimoides  9 

149  Penstemon  barbatus  2 

150  Penstemon  heterophyllus  12 

151  Penstemon  heterophyllus  ‘True  Blue’ 

12 

152  Phlomis  alpina  11 

153  Phygelius  aequalis  4 

154  Pimelea  cordata  3 

155  Plantago  major  rosularis13 

156  Plantago  major  variegata  4 

157  Plantago  sempervirens13 

158  Platycocon  grandiflorus  ‘Apoyama’  2 

159  Potentilla  villosa  3 

160  Primula  auricula  ‘Bauhinii’  11 

161  Primula,  candelabra,  Ceperle  Strain  5 

162  Primula,  candelabra,  purple  1 

163  Primula  cockburniana  8 

164  Primula  prolifera  (  P.  helodoxa)  3 

165  Primula  rosea  2 

166  Primula  veris  8 

167  Pulsatilla  alpina  4 

168  Pulsatilla  halleri  ssp.  slavica  NZ 

169  Pulsatilla  rubra  NZ 

170  Ratibida  columnifera  *MT  3 

171  Rogersia  pinnata  9 

172  Rudbeckia  sp.  (white)  4 

173  Sanguisorba  ‘Tanna’  8 

174  Satureja  douglasii  *  SJ  3 

175  Saxifraga  bronchialis  v. 

austromontana  *  SJ  3 

176  Scabiosa  columbaria  alpina  1 

177  Semiaquilegia  ecalcarata  x  2 

178  Silene  acaulis  pedunculata  3 

179  Silene  keiskei  2 

180  Silene  petersonii  11 

181  Sisyrinchium  californicum  4 

182  Smilacina  racemosa  3 

183  Symphandra  wanneri  NZ 

184  Symphandra  sp.  4 

185  Syntheris  missurica  2,3 

186  Thalictrum  isopyroides 

187  Tiarella  wherryi  *  3 

188  Tragopogon  porifolius  *  SJ  3 

189  Trientalis  latifolia  *  3 


190  Verbascum  bombyciferum  5 

191  Viola  howellii  3 

192  Zigadenus  venenosus  ssp. 

venenosus  SJ  3 


GEOPHYTES 

193  Allium  cernuum  *SJ  3 

194  Allium  sp.  3 

195  Anemone  multifida  *  3 

196  Anomatheca  laxa  (Lapeirousia  )1 , 

197  Arisaema  flavum  *NZ 

198  Arisaema  jacquemontii  *NZ 

199  Arisaema  triphyllum  *  NZ 

200  Arisaema  taiwanensis  4 

201  Arisaema  tortuosum  3,  *NZ 

202  Arum  italicum  3 

203  Brodiaea  coronaria  *  SJ  3 

204  Camassia  quamash  3,  5 

205  Cautleya  gracilis  ‘Himalayas  NZ 

206  Crocosmia  ‘Lucifer’  3,  4 

207  Cyclamen  hederifolium  ‘Album’  3 

208  Cyclamen  intaminatum  3 

209  Dierama  pulcherrima  7 

210  Disporum  smithii  3 

211  Dodecatheon  meadia  ‘Alba’  1 

212  Erythronium  grandiflorum*MT  3 

213  Erythronium  oreganum  3 

214  Erythronium  revolutum  3,6 

215  Iris  chrysographes  6,  9,  12 

216  Iris  forrestii  5 

217  Iris  typhifolia  6 

218  Liatris  punctata  7 

219  Lilium  dahuricum  *Lk.  Bajkal,  SI  10 

220  Lilium  distichum  *  China  10 

221  Lilium  mackliniae  12 

222  Lilium  pilosiusculum  *  Lk.  Bajkal,  SI  10 

223  Moraea  sp.  7 

224  Narcissus  bulbocodium  6 

225  Nerine  bowdenii  3 

226  Podophyllum  emodi  7 

227  Sanguinaria  canadensis  3,  6 

228  Sisyrinchium  angustifolium  *  3 

229  Triteleia  hyacintha  (Brodiaea  h.)  3 

230  Triteleia  grandiflora  (Brodiaea  g.)  3 

231  Tulipa  turkestanica  3 

VINES 

232  Clematis  koreana  1,  5 

233  Clematis  tangutica  ‘Orange  peel’  4 

234  Clematis  sp.  (Ig.  purple)  7 

235  Lathyrus  ‘Busby’  8 

236  Lathyrus  niger  8 

237  Lathyrus  rotundifolius  8 

238  Lonicera  periclymenum  4 

239  Tropaeolum  speciosum  1 

ANNUALS 


240  Mimilus  alsinoides  3 

241  Nemesia  caerula  *  S.Afr.  6 


NEW  ZEALAND  NATIVES 
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243  Aciphylla  subflabellata 

244  Anisotome  aromatica 

245  Anisotome  sp.  (very  small) 

246  Anisotome  sp. 

247  Arthropodium  candidum  (bronze  for 

248  Arthropodium  cirrhatum 

249  Brachyglottis  bellidiodes 

250  Brachyglottis  lagopus 

251  Bulbinella  angustifolia 

252  Celmisia  angustifolia  * 

253  Celmisia  semicordata  (C.  coriacea) 

254  Celmisia  spectabilis  * 

255  Celmisia  spectabilis 

256  Colobanthus  strictus  * 

257  Coprosma  acerosa 

258  Coprosma  atropurpurea  * 

259  Epilobium  crassum 

260  Epilobium  forbesii  * 

261  Forstera  sp.  * 

262  Fuschia  procumbens 

263  Gentiana  corymbifera  * 

264  Geum  parviflorum 

265  Geum  sp.  * 

266  Gunnera  prorepens 

267  Haastia  pulvinaris  * 

268  Hebe  epacridea  * 

269  Hebe  topiaria 

270  Hebe  ‘Youngii’ 

271  Helichrysum  bellidiodes* 

272  Heliohebe  hulkeana 

273  Heliohebe  hulkeana  (white  flowers 

274  Hibiscus  trionum 

275  Leucopogon  colensoi  (Cyathodes 

276  Libertia  ixioides* 

277  Libertia  ixioides 

278  Libertia  peregrinans 

279  Linum  monogynum 

280  Myosotis  rakiura 

281  Ourisia  macrocarpa  v.  valycina 

282  Ourisia  macrophylla  v.  macrophylla 

283  Pachystegia  insignis 

284  Pachystegia  minor 

285  Pachystegia  rufa 

286  Pimelea  tomentosa 

287  Plantago  triandra 

288  Pratia  angulata  * 

289  Ranunculus  insignis  (small  form) 

290  Ranunculus  lobulatus  * 

291  Ranunculus  nivicolus  * 

292  Scleranthus  uniflorus 

293  Thelymitra  sp.  * 

294  Wahlenbergia  albomarginata  * 

295  Wahlenbergia  congesta  hybrid 

296  Wahlenbergia  matthewsii 

297  Wahlenbergia  ‘Vernicosa’ 
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298 

299 

300 

301 

302 

303 

304 

305 

306 

307 

308 

309 

310 

311 

312 

313 

314 

315 

316 

317 

318 

319 

320 

321 

322 

323 

324 

325 

326 


Brachyglottis  percidiodes  (Senecio) 
Carmichaelia  aligera 
Carmichaelia  egmontiana 
Clematis  forsteri  (C.  australis) 
Clematis  forsteri  (C.  petriei) 
Clianthus  puniceus  (white) 
Coprosma  propinqua 
Cordyline  banksii 
Corokia  cotoneaster  coll. 

Cyathodes  juniperina  v.  oxycedrus 
Dacrycarpus  dacrydioides*. 
Dracophyllum  longifolium  * 

Entelea  arborescens 
Hebe  barkeri 
Hebe  bollonsoi 
Hebe  elliptica 
Hebe  odora 

Hebe  speciosa  hybrid  (red  young 
growth,  deep  pink  flowers 
Hebe  subalpina 
Hebe  venustula 
Melicope  simplex 
Myoporum  laetum 
Olearia  ilicifolia  coll. 

Ourisia  macrophylla 
Phormium  cookianum 
Phormium  ‘Emerald  Gem’ 

Phormium  ‘Tricolor’ 

Pratia  physaloides  (Colensoa  p.) 
Sophora  prostrata 


NATIVE  FERNS 


327  Adiantum  aleuticum  *SJ  3 

328  Adiantum  sub  pumilum  2 

329  Asplenium  trichomanes  3 

330  Aspidotis  densa  3 

331  Blechnum  spicant  3 

332  Botrichium  multifidum  *BC 

333  Botrichium  simplex  *MT  3 

334  Cheilanthes  feei  *MT  3 

335  Cryptogramma  acrostichoides  *SJ  3 

336  Cryptogramma  crispa  3 

337  Dryopteris  felix-mas  3 

338  Pellea  sp.  *MT  3 

339  Pitryogramma  triangularis  3 

340  Polypodium  glychrhiza  *WA  14 

341  Polypodium  hesperium  *  S.J.  3 

342  Polypodium  scouleri  3 

343  Polystichum  andersonii  3 

344  Polystichum  andersonii  x  braunii  3 

345  Polystichum  braunii  3 

346  Polystichum  braunii  *  QC  12 

347  Polystichum  hesperium  5 

348  Polystichum  imbricans  *WA  14 

349  Polystichum  lemmoni  *WA.  14 

350  Polystichum  lonchitis  21 

351  Polystichum  munitum  *6 

352  Polystichum  ponchetis  12 

353  Polystichum  setigerum  6 


354  Thelypteris  phegopteris  *BC  6 

355  Woodsia  polystichoides  6 

356  Woodsia  scopulina  *MT  6 

357  Woodwardia  fimbriata  6 


F53  Tilia  mongolica 

SHRUBS 


FREEBIES  (  seed  collected  in 
1996) 

TREES 

FI  Acanthopanax  (Eleutherococcus  )  *CH 

F2  Acer  capillipes 

F3  Acer  circinatum 

F4  Acer  crataegifolium 

F5  Acer  davidii 

F6  Acer  davidii  *CH 

F7  Acer  grosseri  hersii 

F8  Acer  japonicum  aconitifolium 

F9  Acer  palmatum  'Osakazaki' 

F10  Acer  rufinerve 
F1 1  Acer  sp.  *CH 
F12  Acer  tegmentosum 
FI 3  Acer  tetramerum 
F14  Betula  sp. 

F15  Betula  utilis 
F16  Cercis  siliquastrum 
FI  7  Cornus  kousa 
FI  8  Cornus  mas 
FI  9  Cornus  sp. 

F20  Cupressus  arizonica  v.  glabrum 

F21  Cunninghamia  lanceolata 

F22  Diospyros  lotus 

F23  Discaria  toumatou 

F24  Entetelia  arborescens 

F25  Euptelia  plsiosperma  *  CH 

F26  Ilex  cornuta  ssp.  arborea 

F27  Libocedrus  decurrens 

F28  Lyonia  ovalifolia  *CH 

F29  Malus  lavallei 

F30  Nothofagus  antarctica 

F31  Oxydendrum  arboreum 

F32  Picea  lichiengensis  *  CH 

F33  Platycarya  strobilacea 

F34  Pseudolarix  amabilis  *CH 

F35  Pterostyrax  hispida 

F36  Pterostyrax  corymbosa 

F37  Quercus  chrysolepis  vaccinifolius 

F38  Sequoia  sempervirenns  ‘Glauca’ 

F39  Sorbaria  arborea 
F40  Sorbus  cashmiriana 
F41  Sorbus  commixta 
F42  Sorbus  dacica 
F43  Sorbus  forrestii 
F44  Sorbus  gongashanica 
F45  Sorbus  x  hostii 
F46  Sorbus  prattii 
F47  Sorbus  rehderiana 
F48  Sorbus  sp.  CH 
F49  Stewartia  monadelphia 
F50  Stewartia  x  henryae 
F51  Styrax  shiraiana 


F54 

F55 

F56 

F57 

F58 

F59 

F60 

F61 

F62 

F63 

F64 

F65 

F66 

F67 

F68 

F69 

F70 

F71 

F72 

F73 

F74 

F75 

F76 

F77 

F78 

F79 

F80 

F81 

F82 

F83 

F84 

F85 

F86 

F87 

F88 

F89 

F90 

F91 


Acaena  buchananii 
Acaena  caesiiglauca 
Ampelopsis  brevipedunculata 
Arctostaphylos  uva-ursi  *BC 
Aralia  chinensis  (elata)  *CH 
Ardisia  sp.  ?  *CH 
Berberis  sp. 

Bupleurum  angulosum 
Bupleurum  fruticosum 
Callicarpa  dichotoma 
Calycanthus  occides 
Cassinia  leptophylla’ 

Chordospartium  stevensonii  *NZ 
Cistus  laurifolius 
Clianthus  o'brienii  *NZ 
Corallospartium  crassicaule  *NZ 
Cotoneaster  sp.  *  CH 
Daboecia  cantabrica 
Desmodium  elegantulum  *CH 
Deutzia  sp.  aff.  calacosa  *CH 
Deutzia  sp.  .*CH 
Dipelta  sp.  *CH 

Enkianthus  campanulatus  (Hitchcock 
selection) 

Enkianthus  hollandia 
Enkianthus  sp. 

Eurya  sp.  *CH 
Gaultheria  miqueliana 
Hamamelis  x  intermedia  'Diane' 

Hebe  albicans 
Hebe  canterburiensis 
Hebe  elliptica 
Hebe  macrantha 
Hebe  stricta  v.  macroura 
Hebe  venustula 
Heliohebe  hulkeana 
Hydrangea  aspera  v.  robusta’CH 
Hydrangea  aspera  v.  strigosa  *  CH 
Hydrangera  sp.  aff.  aspera  v.  strigosa 
*  CH 


F93  Hydrangea  heteromala  *CH 

F94  Hydrangera  aff.  heteromala  *  CH 

F95  Hydrangea  sp.  *CH 

F96  Ilex  sp.  aff.  perneyi 

F97  Ilex  sp.  *CH 

F98  Juniperus  squamata 

F99  Kalmia  polifolia  *  BC 

FI  00  Lagerstroemia  indica  'Natchez' 

FI 01  Lagerstroemia  indica  'Zuni' 

FI  02  Ledum  hypoleucum  ‘Sakhalin 
FI  03  Ledum  palustre  *  BC 


FI 04  Leucothoe  davisiae 


FI  05  Ligustrum  sp.  *CH 

FI  06  Lyonia  sp.  *CH 

FI  07  Mahonia  aquifolium 

F108  Mahonia  pumila 

FI  09  Melicytus  obovatus  *NZ 

F1 10  Melicytus  sp.  *  NZ 

Fill  Meliosma  tenuis  (dilleniifolia  )*CH 
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F1 12  Meliosma  sp.  aff.  tenuis  *  CH 

F1 13  Michelia  floribunda  *  CH 

F1 14  Myrsine  semiserrata  *CH 

F1 15  Pernettya  mucronata 

F1 16  Philadelphus  aff.  delavayi  *CH 

F1 17  Philadelphus  sp.*  CH 

F1 18  Phillyrea  latifolia  (media) 

F1 19  Phlomis  sp.  *CH 

FI  20  Photinia  davidiana  *CH 

FI  21  Phyllodoce  glanduliflora 

FI  22  PieD^t'Tnosana  *CH 

FI  23  Pyrl^?tha  angustifolia  *  CH 

F124  Rhododendron  ‘Remo’ 

FI  25  Rhododendron  yakushimanum 
FI  26  Rhoc^jendron  sp.  *CH 
FI  27  Rib^B'tnguineum  *  SJ 
FI  28  RibeSp.  *CH 
FI  29  Rosa  sericea  v.  omeiensis  v. 

pteracantha  *CH 
FI  30  Rosa  sp.  *CH 
FI  31  Rubus  ichangense  *CH 
FI  32  Rubus  sp.  aff.  biflorus  *CH 
FI  33  Rubus  suetchuanensis  *CH 
FI  34  Sambucus  ebulus  *  CH 
FI  35  Sarcocca  confusa 
FI  36  Spiraea  douglasii 
FI  37  Spiraea  sp.  *  CH 
FI  38  Staphylea  x  coulombieri 
FI  39  Vaccinium  ovatum  albiflorum  'Buck 
Lake' 

FI  40  Vaccinium  padifolium 

FI  41  Viburnum  atrocyaneum  *CH 

FI  42  Viburnum  edule 

F143  Viburnum  sp.  aff.  erubescens  *CH 

FI  44  Viburnum  propinquum 

F145  Viburnum  sp.  *CH 

PERENNIALS 

F146  Aciphylla  gracilis  *NZ 
FI  47  Aconitum  delavayi  *CH 
FI  48  Aconitum  lasianthum 
F149  Aconitum  sp.*  CH 
FI  50  Adenophora  kurilensis 
FI  51  Alcea  rosea  (black) 

FI 52  Alcea  rosea  (double  red) 

FI  53  Alcea  rosea  (rose) 

FI  54  Alonsoa  sp. 

FI  55  Alstroemeria  sp. 

FI  56  Andryala  aghardii 

FI 57  Anemanthele  lessioniana  *NZ 

FI  58  Angelica  gigas 

FI  59  Angelica  lucida  *BC 

FI  60  Anisotome  haastii  *NZ 

FI  61  Anthyllis  sp. 

FI  62  Aquilegia  atrata 
F163  Aquilegia  discolor 
FI  64  Aquilegia  formosa  *  BC 
FI  65  Aquilegia  ‘Nora  Barlow’ 

F166  Aquilegia  sp.  *SJ 
F167  Aquilegia  sp.  (It  pink) 

FI  68  Aquilegia  sp.  (mixed) 

FI  69  Armeria  maritima  rubrifolia 


t 


F170  Armeria  plantagenea 
F171  Arnica  sp.  *  BC 
F172  Arrhenatherum  elatius  bulbosum 
'Variegatum' 

FI 73  Aruncus  aethusifolius 

FI  74  Aruncus  dioicus  (Sylvester)  *BC 

FI 75  Aster  tripolium  *  ES 

F176  Carex  buchananii 

FI  77  Carex  comans  *NZ, 

FI  78  Carex  flagellifera  *NZ 
F179  Carex  sp.  (yellow,  brn.  Ivs)  *NZ 
FI  80  Carex  testacea  *NZ 
FI  81  Cassia  hebecarpa 
FI  82  Cheiranthus  cheiyi 
FI  83  Chimaphylla  umbellata  *MT 
FI  84  Chionochloa  rigida  *NZ 
FI  85  Chionochloa  rubra  *NZ 
FI  86  Clintonia  uniflora  *  BC 
FI  87  Convalleria  majalis 
FI  88  Commelina  dianthifolia 
FI  89  Coptis  asplenifolia  *  BC 
FI  90  Corallorhiza  maculata  *  QC 
FI  91  Cornus  unalaschkensis  *  BC 
FI  92  Delphinium  'Pacific  Giant'  hyb.  mxd. 
FI  93  Delphinium  grandiflorum  ‘Butterfly’ 
F194  Delphinium  sp.  (med.  blue) 

FI  95  Delphinium  staphysagria 
FI  96  Deschampsia  caespitosa 
FI  97  Dianthus  neglectus 
FI  98  Diarrhena  japonica 
FI  99  Dietes  grandiflora 
F200  Digitalis  ferruginia 
F201  Digitalis  grandiflora  ‘Carillon’ 

F202  Digitalis  obscura 
F203  Draba  hoppeana 
F204  Echinacea  sp.  (white)  *  BC 
F205  Echinops  ritro 

F206  Erigeron  chrysolepis  ‘Grand  Ridge’ 
F207  Erigeron  flettii 
F208  Erinus  alpinus 
F209  Eryngium  bourgatii 
F210  Eryngium  giganteum 
F211  Eryngium  'Miss  William's  Ghost' 
F212  Eryngiumvariifolium 
F213  Eupatorium  chinense  *CH 
F214  Festuca  californica 
F215  Festuca  glauca 
F216  Gaultheria  procumbens  * 

F217  Gazania  stoechadiflora 
F218  Gentiana  patula  *NZ 
F219  Gentiana  pannonica  ’Bohemia 
F210  Gentiana  sp. (patula  ?) 

F211  Gentiana  trichotoma 
F212  Gentianeaceae  *  ID 
F213  Helichrysum  sp. 

F214  Helleborus  Corsica 
F215  Helleborus  foetidissima 
F21 6  Helleborus  x  foetidissima  (or  x 
orientalis) 

F217  Helleborus  westerflisk 
F218  Hesperaloe  parviflora 
F219  Hibiscus  trionum 
F220  Holodiscus  discolor 


F221  Hosta  'Blue  Cadet' 

F222  Hosta  'Halcyon' 

F223  Impatiens  roylei 

F224  Incarvillea  mairei  *CH 

F225  Jeffersonia  diphylla 

F226  Leontopodium  sp.  *CH  j 

F227  Lewisia  rediviva  *  WA 

F228  Libertia  formosa  *NZ 

F229  Libertia  ixioides  *NZ 

F230Ligularia  veitchiana 

F231  Linum  monogynum 

F232  Lomatium  utriculatum 

F233  Lupinus  polyphyllus 

F234  Lychnis  coronaria  'Oculata' 

F235  Lysimachia  ephemerum 

F236  Macleaya  cordata 

F237  Meconopsis  cambrica 

F238  Michauxia  tchihatchevii 

F239  Mimulus  ringens 

F240  Nephrophyllidium  (Fauria)  christa-g; 

*  BC 

F241  Nigella  damascena 
F242  Paeonia  lutea  v.  ludlowii 
F243  Papaver  alpina 
F244  Papaver  orientale  (deep  red) 

F255  Papaver  pyrenaicum  (rhaeticum) 

F256  Penstemon  cardwellii 

F257  Penstemon  ovatus 

F258  Penstemon  rupicola 

F259  Penstemon  sp.  (red)*  ID 

F260  Platycodon  grandiflorus  ‘Album’ 

F261  Platycodon  grandiflorus  'Sentiment 

Blue' 

F262  Potentilla  pacifica  *  BC 

F263  Pratia  angulata  *NZ 

F264  Primula  bulleyana 

F265  Primula  florindae 

F266  Primula  japonica 

F267  Primula  poissonii 

F268  Primula  pulverulenta  x  ‘lissadell 

F269  Primula  secundiflora  *CH 

F270  Primula  sp.  (candelabra,  yel.) 

F271  Primula  sp.  (candelabra) 

F272  Primula  sp.  *  CH 

F273  Primulaceae  *  CH 

F274  Pulsatilla  apiifolia 

F275  Pulsatilla  czerna  *NK 

F276  Pulsatilla  dahurica  *NK 

F277  Ranunculus  lyalli 

F278  Ranunculus  polyanthemos 

F279  Rhinopetalum  stenantherum  *UZ 

F280  Salvia  baldshuanica 

F281  Salvia  bullyana 

F282  Sanguisorba  sitchensis 

F283  Saxifraga  caespitosa 

F284  Scabiosa  atropurpurea 

F285  Scabiosa  columbaria  'Butterfly  Blu 

F286  Scabiosa  'Pink  Mist' 

F287  Scabiosa  graminifolia 
F288  Scabiosa  sp.  (blue) 

F289  Scandia  rosaefolia  *NZ 
F290  Scutellaria  indica  japonica 
F291  Sedum  pilosum 
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Il:292  Senna  hebecarpa  (Cassia  h.) 

)r293  Selinum  tenuifolium 
•294  Silene  alpestris 
■r295  Silene  maritima 

("296  Sisyrinchium  angustifolium 
297  Sisyrinchiumlittorale  *QC 
.7298  Sisyrinchium  striatum 
|  299  Smyrnium  perfoliatum 
j:300  Stachys  macrantha  robusta 
|  301  Stachys  monnieri  ‘Nana’ 

|  302  Streptopus  amplexifolius  *BC 
'a  303  Talinum  okanoganense 
I  304  Thalictrum  adiantifolium  v.  minus 
I  305  Tolfieldia  glutinosa  *BC 
I  306  Triosteum  himalayanum  *CH 
I  307  Trollius  chinensis 
1308  Trollius  europaeus 
I  309  Uncinia  rubra  *NZ 

1310  Veratrum  sp.  *CH 
311  Verbascum  thapsis  *  ES 
312  Viola  elatior 
1 31 3  Viola  jooii 
1314  Vittadinia  australis  *NZ 
1315  Xeronema  callistemon  *NZ 


EOPHYTES 

j 31 6  Allium  acuminatum  ‘ID,  WA 
■  317  Allium  flavum 
|318  Allium  molle 
1319  Allium  senescens 
|320  Allium  stellerianum  v.  tuvinicum 
^ 32 1  Albuca  humulis 
*322  Anemone  barbulata 
J’323  Anemone  hupehensis 
1124  Anemone  rivularis  *  CH 
125  Anemone  sp. 

I  126  Bletilla  striata 


F 

F 

• 


F328  Bulbinella  hookeri 
F329  Camassia  leichtlinii 
F330  Cardiocrinum  giganteum 
F331  Cyclamen  graecum 
F332  Cyclamen  sp.  (hardy) 

F333  Dierama  pendulum 
F334  Erythronium  albidum 
F335  Erythronium  sp.  pink 
F336  Fritillaria  meleagris  mxd. 

F337  Fritillaria  pallidiflora 

338  Fritillaria  pudica  *  BC 

339  Galtonia  candicans 

F340  Hymenocallis  minor  ‘Mongolia 
F341  Iris  douglasiana 
'342  Iris  douglasiana  'Alba' 

343  Iris  reichenbachii 
F344  Iris  ruthenica 
F345  Iris  sp. 

F346  Lachenalia  unicolor  *NZ 
F347  Lilium  auratum  v.  platyphyllum 
F348  Lilium  sp. 

F349  Lilium  sp.  (Asiatic,  pink) 

F350  Muscari  latifolium 
F351  Romulea  hartungii  *NZ 
F352  Tulipa  tarda 
F353  Tulipa  sprengeri 
F354  Xerophyllum  tenax  *  ID 
F355  Zephyranthes  rosea  *NZ 


VINES 

F356  Aconitum  sp.  aff.  episcopale  *CH 

F357  Ampelopsis  aconitifolia 

F358  Asarina  procumbens 

F359  Clematis  alpina  NZ 

F360  Clematis  alpina  x  'Blue  Moon'  *NZ 

F361  Clematis  foetida  NZ 

F362  Clematis  hybrids,  mixed 


F364  Clematis  macropetala 
F365  Clematis  sp.  (small  yellow) 
F366  Clematis  sp. 

F367  Convolvulus  tricolor 
F368  Lonicera  alsueomoides 
F369  Lycium  chinense  *CH 
F370  Parthenocissus  sp.  ‘CH 


Seed  Starting  Hints 

»r 

i 


1.  Use  a  commercial  seed  staj^Bpix  or  use 
your  own  made  from  1  part  rf^Tr  potting  mix 
and  2  parts  p§,arlite.  Spread  in  flats  and  water 
well  before  sowing  seed. 

2.  Scatter  or  place  seed  on  surface  and  cover 


grit.  (Mixing 
re  sowing  will 


with  a  thin  layer  of  chicken 
very  fine  seed  with  dry  sand 
improve  evenness  of  seed  distribution 

3.  Heat  helps  with  some  more  difficult  species, 
but  isn’t  necessary. 

4.  White  plastic  as  cover  for  flat,  cold  frame  or 
greenhouse  works  better  than  clear. 

5.  Seeds  that  need  cold  treatment  should  be 
mixed  into  peat  mix  and  placed  in  the 
refrigerator,  not  a  freezer.  Seed  that  ripens  in 
the  spring  or  early  summer  should  be  started  in 
warm  conditions,  and  then  can  be  cold  treated 
for  60-90  days  if  it  doesn’t  germinate, 
whereas  seed  that  ripens  in  the  fall  should  be 
cold  treated  first,  then  moved  to  warm 
conditions.  Cold  and  warm  cycles  can  be 
repeated  as  many  times  as  necessary. 

6.  Fertilize  seeds  at  every  other  watering  with  a 
balanced  fertilizer,  but  do  not  overwater.  Most 
do  best  when  the  medium  is  allowed  to  almost 
dry  between  waterings.  This  decreases  the 
problem  of  fungus,  algae  and  fungus  gnats. 

7.  Have  patience.  Some  seeds  require  as  much  as 
two  years  to  germinate! 

8.  For  further  advice,  a  number  of  books  on 
growing  from  seed  are  available  through  seed 
catalogues  and  at  bookstores. 
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